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D. M. MOTR. (A) 
BY GEORGE GILFILLAN.* 
PLEASANT and joyous was the circle wont 
to assemble now and then (not eBery night, 
as the public then fondly dreamed) in Am- 
brose’s, some twenty-five years ago: not a 
constellation in all our bright sky, at present, 
half so brilliant. There sat John Wilson, 
“lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye,” his 
hair somewhat thicker, and his eye rather 
brighter, and his complexion as fresh, and his 
talk as powerful, as now. There Lockhart 
appeared, with his sharp face, adunco naso, 
keen, poignant talk, and absence of all enthu- 
siasm. There Macginn rollicked and’ roared, 
little expecting that he was ever destined to 
stand a bankrupt and ruined man over Bun- 
yan’s dust, and cry, “Sleep on, thou Prince 
of Dreamers!” There De Quincey bowed 
and smiled, while interposing his mild but 
terrible and unanswerable “ buts,” and wind- 
ing the subtle way of his talk through all 
subjects human, infernal, and divine. There 
appeared the tall military form of old Syme, 
alias Timothy Tickler, with his pithy mono- 
syllables, and determined nil admirari bear- 
ing. There the Ettrick Shepherd told his in- 
terminable stories, and drank his interminable 
tumblers. There sat sometimes, though sel- 
dom, a young man of erect port, mild gray 
eye, high head, rich, quivering lips, and air of 
simple dignity, often forgetting to fill or 
empty his glass, but never forgetting to look 
reverently to the “ Professor,” curiously and 
admiringly to De Quincey, and affectionately 
to all: it was Thomas Aird. There occasion- 
ally might be seen Macnish, of Glasgow, with 
his broad fun ; Doubleday, of Newcastle, then 
arising litterateur; Leitch, the ventriloquist 
(not professionally so, and yet not much infe- 
rior, we believe, to the famous Duncan Mac- 
millan), and even a stray Cockney or two 
who did not belong to the Cockney school, 
There, too, the “ Director-general of the Fine 
Arts,” old Bridges (uncle to our talented 
friend, William Bridges, Esq., of London), 
was often a guest, with his keen black eye, 
finely formed features, rough, ready talk, and 
acertain smack audible on his lips, when he 
spoke of a beautiful picture, a “leading arti- 
cle” in * Maga,” or of some of the queer ad- 
ventures (quorum pars fuit) of Christopher 
North. And there, last, not least, was -fre- 
quently seen the fine, fair-haired head of 
* Written some years-ago. 
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Delta, the elegant poet, the amiable man, and 
the author of one of the quaintest and most 
delightfal of our Scottish tales, “ Mansie 
Wauch.” 

That brilliant circle was dissolved long ere 
we knew any of its members. We question 
if it was ever equalled, except thrice : once 
by the Scriblerus Club, composed of Swift, 
Pope, Arbuthnot, Gay, and Bolingbroke; 
again by the “ Literary Club,” with its John- 
son, Burke, Garrick, Beauclerk, Gibbon, and 
Fox, and more recently by the “ Round- 
table,” with its Hazlitt, Hunt, Lamb, and 
their minor companions. It is now, we need 
not say, entirely dissolved, although most of 
its members are yet alive, and although its 
doings and sayings have been of late imitated 
in certain symposia, reminding us, in compar- 
ison with the past, of the shadowy feasts of 
the dead beside real human entertainments. 
The “ nights” of the North are diviner than 
the “days.” 

From this constellation, we mean at’ pres- 
ent, to cut out one “ bright, particular star,” 
and to discourse of him. This is Delta, the 
delightful. We have not the happiness of 
Dr. Moir’s acquaintance, nor did we ever see 
him save once. It was at the great Edin- 
burgh Philosophic Feed, of 1846, when Ma- 
caulay, Whately, and other lions, young and 
old, roared, on the whole, rather feebly, and 
in vulgar falsetto, over their liberal provender. 
Delta, too, was a speaker, and his speech had 
two merits at least—modesty and brevity, and 
contrasted thus well with Whately’s egotistical 
rigmarole, Macaulay’s labored paradox, and 
Maclagan’s inane bluster. He was, we under- 
stood afterwards, in poor health at the time, 
and did not do justice to himself. But we 
have been long familiar with his poems in 
Blackwood, and the Dumfries Herald, to 
which he occasionally contributes. We re- 
member well when, next to a paper by North, 
or a poem by Aird, we looked eagerly for one 
by Delta in each new number of Ebony ; 
and we now cheerfully proceed to say a few 
words about his true and exquisite genius. 

We may call Delta the male Mrs. Hemans, 
Like her, he loves principally the tender, the 
soft, and the beautiful. Like her, he excels 
in fugitive verses, and has seldom attempted, 
and still more seldom succeeded, in the long 
or the labored poem. Like ‘her, he has tried 
a great variety of styles and measures. Like 
her, he has ever sought to interweave a sweet 
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and strong moral with his strains, and to bend 
them all in by-a graceful curve around the 
Cross. But, unlike her, his toneis uniformly 
glad and genial, and he exhibits none of that 
morbid melancholy which: lies often like a 
dark funeral edge around her most beautiful 
poems: and this, because he is a masculine 
shape of the same elegant genus. 

Delta’s principal powers are cultured sensi- 
bility, fine fancy, good taste, and an easy, 
graceful style and versification. He sympa- 
thizes with all the “outward forms of sky and 
earth,” with all that is “ lovely and pure and 
ef a good report” in the heart and the his- 
tory of humanity, and particularly with Scot- 
tish scenery, and Scottish character and man- 
ners. His poetry is less a distinct power or 
yein, than it is the general result and radiance 
of all his faculties. These have exhaled out 
of them a fine genial enthusiasm, which has 
expressed itself in song. We do not think, 
with Carlyle, that it is the same with al high 
poets.. He says—*“ Poetry, except in such 
eases as that of Keats, where the whole con- 
sists in a weak-eyed, maudlin sensibility, and a 
certain vague tunefulness of nature, is no 
separate faculty, no organ which can be su- 
peradded to the rest, or disjoined from them, 
but rather the result of their general har- 
mony and completion.” Now, first, Carlyle is 
here grossly unjust to Keats. Had the 
author of “Hyperion” nothing but maudlin 
sensibility? If ever man was devoured body 
and soul, by that passion for, and perception 
of, the beauty and glory of the universe, 
which is the essence of poetry, it was poor 
Keats. He was poetry incarnate—the wine 
of the gods poured into a frail earthy vessel, 
‘which split around it. Nor has Burns, of 
whom Carlyle is here writing, left any thing 
to be compared, in ideal qualities, in depth, 
and massiveness, and almost Miltonic magnifi- 
cence, with the descriptions of Saturn, and 
the Palace of the Sun, and the Senate of the 
gods in “Hyperion.” Burns was the finest 
lyrist of his or any age; but Keats, had he 
lived, would have been one of the first of epic 
poets. Secondly, we do not very well com- 
puehend what Carlyle means by the words “ no 
organ, which can be superadded to, or dis- 
joined from, the rest.” If he means that no 
culture can add, or want of it take away, po- 
etic faculty, he is clearly right. But, if he 
means that nature never confers a poetic vein 
distinct from, and superior to, the surround- 
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ing faculties of the man; we must remind him 
of certain stubborn facts.. Gay and Fontaine 
were “ fable-trees,’ Goldsmith was an “in- 
spired idigt.” Godwin’s powerful philosophie 
and descriptive genius seemed scarcely con- 
nected with the man; he had to write himself 
into it, and his friends could hardly believe 
him the author of his own works! Even 
Byron was but a common man, except at hig 
desk, or “ on his stool,” as he himself called 
it. He had to “call” his evil spirit from 
the vasty deep, and to lash himself very often 
into inspiration by a whip of “Gin-twist.” 
And James Hogg was little else than a 
haverer, till he sat down to write poetry, 
when the “ faery queen” herself seemed to 
be speaking from within him. Nay, thirdly, 
we are convinced that many men, of extraor- 
dinary powers otherwise, have. in them a vein 
of poetry, as distinct from the rest as the bag 
of honey in the bee is from his sting, his ane 
tenne, and his wings, and which requires some 
special circumstance or excitement to develop 
it. Thus it was, we think, with Burke, Burns, 
and Carlyle himself. All these had poetryin © 
them, and have expressed it ; but any of them 
might have avoided, in a great measure, its 
expression, and might have solely shone in 
other spheres. For example, Burke has 
written several works full, indeed, of talent, 
but without a single gleam of that real imag- 
ination which other of his writings display, 
What a contrast between his “Thoughts on 
the Present Discontents,” or his “ Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful” (an essay con- 
taining not one sublime, and not two beautiful 
sentences in it all), and the “ rare and regal” 
rhetorical and poetic glories of his “ Essay on 
the French Revolution,” or his “ Letters on a 
Regicide Peace!” Burns might have been 
a philosopher of the Dugald Stewart school 
as acute and artificially eloquent as any of 
them, had he gone to Edinburgh Gollege 
instead of going to Irvine School. Carlyle 
might have been a prime minister of a some- 
what original and salvage sort, had it been 80 
ordered. None of the three were so essen- 
tially poetical, that all their thoughts were 
“ twin-born with poetry,” and rushed into the 
reflection of metaphor, as the morning beams 
into the embrace and reflection of the lake, 
All were stung into poetry: Burke. by politir 
cal zeal and personal disappointment, Burns 
by love, and Carlyle by that white central 
heat of dissatisfaction with the world and the 
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things of the world which his temperament 
has compelled him to express, but which his 
Scottish common’ sense has taught him the 
wisdom of expressing in’ earnest masquerade 
and systematic metaphor. But, fourthly, there 
is a class of poets who have possessed more 
than the full complement of human faculties, 
who have added to these extensive accom- 
plishments and acquirements, and yet who 
have been so constituted, that imaginative ut- 
terance has been as essential to their thoughts 
as language itself. Such were Dante, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, etc., and 
such are Wilson, Bailey, Aird, and Yendys. 
These are “nothing, if not poetical.” All 
their powers and acquisitions turn instinctively 
toward poetic expression, whether in verse or 
prose. And near them, although on a some- 
what lower plane, stands Delta. 

Poetry, with Delta, is rather the natural 
outflow of his whole soul and culture com- 
bined, than an art or science. His poetry is 
founded upon feelings, not upon principles. 
Indeed, we fancy that little true poetry, in 
any age, has been systematic. It is generally 


the work of sudden enthusiasm, wild and 
rapid ecstacy acting upon a nature prefitted 


for receiving the afflatus, whether by gift or 
by accomplishment, or by both united. Even 
the most thoroughly furnished have been as 
dependent on moods and happy hours as the 
least. The wind of inspiration bloweth where 
it listeth. Witness Milton and Coleridge, 
both of whom were masters of the theory of 
their art, nay, who had studied it scientifi- 
cally, and with a profound knowledge of cog- 
nate sciences, and yet both of whom could 
only build up the lofty rhyme at certain sea- 
sons, and in certain circumstances, and who 
frequently perpetrated sheer dullness and 
drivel. The poetry of Homer, of Eschylus, 
of Lucretius, of Byron, of Shelley, of Festus 
—in short, the most of powerful poetry—has 
owed a vast deal more to excitement and en- 
thusiasm, than to study or elaborate culture. 
The rhapsodists were the first, have been the 
best, and shall be the last of the poets. And 
with what principles of poetic art were the 
bards of Israel conversant ? And what sys- 
tems of psychology or esthetics had Shak- 
speare studied ? And in what college were 
trained the framers of the ballad-poetry of 
the world—the lovers who soothed with song 
their burning hearts—the shepherds who 
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sang amid their green wildernesses—the 
ploughmen who: modulated to verse the mo- 
tion of their steers—the kings of the early 
time who shouted war-poetry from their 
chariots—the Berserkars whose long ‘hair 
curled and shook as though life were in it, to 
the music of their wild melodies—and. the 
“men of sturt and strife,” the rough Mac- 
pherson-like heroes, whose spirits sprang 
away from the midst of flood and flame, from 
the gallows or the scaffold, on whirlwinds of 
extempore music and poetry? Poetry, with 
them, was the irresistible expression of pas- 
sion and of imagination, and hence its power} 
and to nothing still, but the same rod, can its 
living waters flow amain. Certain fantastic 
fribbles of the present day may talk of “ prin- 
ciples of art,” and “principles of versifica 
tion,” and the necessity of studying poetry as 
a science, and may exhaust the resources of 
midnight darkness in expressing their ‘be- 
drivelled notions; but our principle is this— 
“Give us a gifted intellect, and warm, true 
heart, and stir these with the fiery rod of pas- 
sion and enthusiasm, and the result will be 
genuine and high and lasting poetry, as cer+ 
tainly as that light follows the sun.” 

It may, perhape, be objected, besides, that 
Delta has written no large or. great poem: 
Now, here, we trace the presence of another 
prevalent fallacy. Largeness is frequently 
confounded: with greatness. But, because 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” is both large ‘and 
great, it does not follow that every great 
poem must be large, any more than that every 
large poem must be great. —Pollok’s “ Course 
of Time ” is a large and a clever but searcely _ 
agreat poem. “ Hamlet” and“ Faust” may 
be read each in an hour, and yet both are 
great poems. Heraud’s “Judgment of the 
Flood ” is a vast folio in size, but a very sec 
ond-rate poem in substance. Thomas Aird’s 
“ Devil’s Dream ” covers only four pages, yet 
who ever read it without the impression, 
“this is a great effort of genius.” “Lalla 
Rookh” was originally a quarto, but, though 
brilliant in the extreme, it can hardly be 
called a poem at all. Burns’ “ Vision of 
Liberty” contains in the space of thirty-two 
lines, we hesitate not to say, all the elements 
of a great poem. Although Delta’s poems 
be not large, it is not a necessary corollary 
that they are inferior productions. And if 
none of them, perhaps, fill up the whole 
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measure of the term “ great,” many of them 
are beautiful, all are genuine, and some, such 
as ‘* Casa Wappy,” are exquisite. 

Health is one eminent quality in this pleas- 
ing writer. Free originally from morbid ten- 
dencies, he has nursed and cherished this 
happy tone of mind, by perusing chiefly 
healthy authors. He has acted on ‘the prin- 
ciple “that the whole should be kept from 
the sick.” Ie has dipped but sparingly into 
the pages of Byron and Shelley, whereas 
Wordsworth, Wilson, Southey, and Scoit, are 
the gods of his idolatry. Scott is transcend- 
ently dear. Indeed, we think that he gives 
to him, as a poet, a place beyond his just de- 
serts, IJ]is ease, simplicity, romantic inter- 
est, and Border fire, have blinded him to his 
faults, bis fatal facility of verse, his looseness 
of construction, and his sad want of deep 
thought and original sentiment. To name 
him beside or above Wordsworth, the great 
consecrated bard of his period, is certainly a 
heresy of no small order. One or two of 
Wordsworth’s little poems, or of his sonnets, 
are, we venture to say, in genuine poetical 
depth and beauty, superior to. Scott’s jive 
larger poems put together. They are long, 


lively, rambling, shallow, and blue, glittering 


streams. Wordsworth’s ballads are deep and 
clear as those mountain pools over which 
bends the rowan, and on which smiles the 
autumn sky, as on the fittest reflector of its 
own bright profundity and solemn clearness. 
Well did Christopher North (in one of his 
“ Noctes,” we think) characterize Delta as the 
poet of the spring. He is the darling,of that 
darling season, In all his poetry there leaps 
and frolics “ vernal delight and joy.” He has 
‘in some of his verses admirably, and on pur- 
pose, expressed the many feelings or images 
which then throng around the heart like a 
cluster of bees settling at once upon a flower 
—the sense of absolute newness, blended 
with a faint, rich thrill of recollection—the 
fresh bubbling out of the blood from the 
heart-springs—the return of the reveries of 
childhood or youth—the intolerance of the 
fireside—the thirst after nature renewed 
within the soul—the strange glory shed upon 
the earth, all red and bare though it yet be— 
the attention excited by every thing, “ even 
by the noise of the fly upon the sunny wall 
or the slightest murmur of creeping waters ” 
—the springing up of the sun from his winter 
declinature—the softer and warmer lustre of 
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the stars—and the new emphasis with which 
men pronounce the, words “hope” and 
“Jove.” To crown’ a. spring evening, there 
sometimes appears in the west the planet Ve, 
nus, bright yellow-green, shivering as. with 
ecstacy in the orange or purple sky, and 
rounding off the whole scene into the perfec- 
tion of beauty. ‘The Scottish poet of spring 
has not forgotten this element of its glory, 
but has sung a hymn to that fair star of morn 
and eve worthy of its serene yet tremulous 
splendor. 

Delta is eminently a national writer. He 
has not gacded abroad in search of the sub- 
lime or strange, but cultivated the “ art of 
staying at home.” The scenery .of his own 
neighborhood, the traditions or the histories 
of his own country, the skies and’ stars of 
Scotland, the wild or beautiful legends which 
glimmer through the mist of its past—these 
are “the haunt and the main region of his 
song,” and hence, in part, the sweetness and 
the strength of his strains. Indeed, it is re 
markable, that nearly all our Scottish poets . 
have been national and descriptive. Scotland 
has produced no real epic, few powerful trag- 
edies, few meditative poems of a high rank, 
but what a mass of poetry describing its own 
scenery and manners, and recording ils own 
traditions? King James the Sixth, Gawin 
Douglas, Davie Lyndsay, Ramsay, Fergus: 
son, Ross of the “ Faithful Shepherdess,” 
Burns, Beattie, Sir Walter Scott, Wilson, 
Aird, Delta, and twenty more, have been all 
more or less national in their subject, or lan- 
guage, or both, We attribute this, in a great 
measure, to the extreme peculiarity of Scot 
lish manners as they were, and to the ex- 
treme and romantic beauty of Scottish scen- 
ery. The poetic minds, in a tame country 
like England, are thrown out upon foreign 
topics, or thrown in upon themselves ; whereas, 
in Scotland, they are arrested and detained 
within the circle of their own manners and 
mountains. “ Paint ws first,” the hills seem 
to cry aloud. A reason, too, why we have 
had few good tragedies, or meditative poems, 
may be found in our national narrowness of 
creed, and in our strong prejudice against 
dramatic entertainments. et 

As it is, we have only “ Douglas,” and three 
or four good plays of Miss Baillie’s, to bal- 
ance Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and all that 
galaxy—not to speak of the multitudes who 
have followed—and only the “Grave,” the 
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“ Minstrel,” and the “ Course of Time,” to 
compare with the works of George Herbert, 
Giles Fletcher, Quarles, salen Young, Cow- 
per, and Wordsworth. 

We find in Delta little meditative power or 
tendency. His muse has “no speculation in 
her eye.” Whether from caution, or from 
want of the peculiar faculty, he never ap- 
proaches those awful abysses of thought which 
are now attracting so many poets—attracting 
them, partly from a desire to look down. into 
their darkness, and partly from a passion for 
those strange and shivering flowers which 
grow around their sides. Leigh Hunt, in his 
late autobiography, when speaking of Blanco 
White, seems to blame all religious specula- 
lation, as alike hopeless and useless. But, in 
the present day, unless there be religious spec- 
ulation, there can, with men of mind, be little 
religion—no creed—nor even an approxima- 
tion toward one. Would Mr. Hunt destroy that 


link, which in every age has bound us to the in- 


finite ang the eternal? Wouldhe bring us back 
to mere brute worship and brute belief? Because 
we cannot at present form an infallible creed, 
should we beware of seeking to form a creed 
at all? Because we cannot see all the stars, 
must we never raise our eyes, or our tele- 
scopes, to the midnight heavens? Because 
HE has been able to reach no consistent and 
influential faith, ought all men to abandon 
the task? So far from agreeing with this 
dogmatic denunciation, we hold that it argues 
on the part of its author—revered and beloved 
though he be—a certain shallowness and levity 
of spirit—that its tendency is to crush a.prin- 
ciple of aspiration in the human mind, which 
may be likened to an outspringing angel 
pinion, and that it indirectly questions the use 
and the ‘truth of all revelation. We honor, 
we must say, Blanco White, in his noble strug- 
gles, and even in his divine despair, more 
than Leigh Hunt, in his denial that such 
struggles are wiser than a maniac’s, trying to 
leap to the sun, and in the ignoble conceptions 
of man’s position and destiny which his words 
imply. And, notwithstanding his chilling 
criticism, so unlike his wont, we believe still, 
with Coleridge, that not Wordsworth nor 
Milton have written a sonnet, embodying a 
thought so new and magnificent, in language 
80 sweet and musical and perfectly fitted to 
the thouglit, like the silvery new moon 
sheathed in a transparent fleecy cloud, as that 
of Blanco White’s beginning with “ Mysteri- 
ous Night.” 


‘MOTR. 
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Delta, we have already said, has gained 
reputation, in prose, as well as in verse. His 
“ Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith,” is one 
of the most delightful books in the language. 
It is partly, it is true, imitated from Galt; 
but, while not inferior to him in pawky humor, 
it has infused a far deeper vein of poetry 
into the conception of common Scottish life 
Honor to thee, honest Mansie! Thou ar 
worth twenty Alton Lockes, the metaphysica: 
tailor (certainly one of the absurdest crea- 
tions, and surrounded by the most asinine 
story of the age, although redeemed by some 
glorious scenes, and one character, Sandy 
Mackay, who is just Thomas Carlyle human- 
ized). But better than thee still, is thy pren- © 
tice, Mungo Glen, with decline in his lungs, 
poetry in his heart, and on his lips one of the 
sweetest laments in the language! Many 
years have elapsed since we read thy life, but 
our laughter at thy adventures, and our tears 
at the death of thy poor prentice, seem as 
fresh as those of yesterday! 

Why has Delta only opened, and never 
dug out, this new and rich vein? “We assute 
him that the public would be thankful for 
nothing more, than for one or two more Scot- 
tish tales from old Mansie’s mint. He alone 
now seems adequate to follow, however far 
off, in the steps of the Great Wizard. Aird 
seems to have exhausted his tale-writing fac- 
ulty, exquisite as itwas. Wilson’s tales, with all 
their power, lack repose; they are too troubled, 
tearful, monotonous, and tempestuous, ° Galt, 
Miss Ferrier—the authors of the “ Odd Vol- 
ume ”’—Macnish, etc., are dead. Our recent 
Scottish novels are quite of a secondary class. 
Delta, then, to the rescue! Delta, to the de- 
lightful task of drawing out the last spirit of 
Scottish manners! No time should, however, 
be lost ; for, although the mountains of Scot+ 
land stand as firmly as when the eyes of Wal- 
lace looked on them with fire and pride, its 
manners are fast melting away. 

We had not the pleasure of hearing Delta’s 
recent lectures, and can judge of them only 
by the reports in the newspapers. We re- 
serve our full judgment till we see them pub+ 
lished. They were, we understand, chatty, 
conversational, lively, full of information, al- 
though neither very eloquent, nor very pro- 
found. He knew too well the position in 
which he stood, and the provender which his 
audience required! Nor, we confess, do we 
expect to meet in them with a comprehensive 
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or final vidimus of the poetry of the last fifty 
years. His Edinburgh eye has been too much 
dazzled and overpowered by the near orbs of 
Walter Scott and Wilson, to do justice to 
remoter luminaries, Nor is criticism exactly 
Delta’s forte. He has not enough of subtlety 
perhaps not enough of profound native in- 
stinct—and, perhaps, some will think, not 
enough of bad blood. But his criticism must, 
we doubt not, be always sincere in feeling, 
candid in spirit, and manly in language. Still, 
we repeat, that his power and mission lie in 
the description of the woods and streams, the 





feelings and customs, the beauties and pecu: 
liarities, of “ dear Auld Scotland,” and, in the 
further discharge of this: fine and thankful 
mission, we heartily wish him God-speed ! 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to add, that 
the name Delta was applied to Dr. Mbir, fron 
his signature in “ Bind wodd ,” which was al 


ways 4; that he is a physician in Musselburgh, 
and the author of some excellent treatises on 
subjects connected with his own profession; 
and that, while an accomplished litterateur 
and beautiful poet, he has never neglected his 
peculiar duties, but stands as high in the 
medical as in the literary world. 





Bronzes.—The public, we suspect, has 
grown a little tired of the everlasting crusaders 
in every possible form of fierce encounter, and 
devouring lions fighting with boars, and even 
those delicately modelled stags or greyhounds, 
pretty and elegant as they always are. The 
time certainly has come when we wanted some- 
thing fresh and more lastingly beautiful, as. the 
antique always is, to be familiar company with 
usinour rooms. The invention of M. Achille 
Collas, by which a statue, or indeed any work 
of glyptic art, can be copied on a reduced scale, 
with mathematical exactness, has now been so 
well applied in the hands of M. F. Barbedienne, 
that we can possess the most accurate possible 
copies either in bronze or marble of most of the 
great exemplars of Greek art. Formerly if we 
wished small copies, we have been obliged to 
put up with those made by the eye, by rule of 
thumb as we say, requiring an amount of skill 
that involved a high price; but now we may 
obtain a far more beautiful work of art at a less 
cost. A very ample display of these statues 
atid other objects of art may be seen at Messrs. 
Graham and Jackson’s in Oxford Strect. We 
noticed as remarkably like the originals, the 
Venus of Milo, the Dying Gladiator, and the 
Borghese or Fighting Gladiator ; there is also a 
very excellent copy of that most graceful 
draped statue “ Ariadne,” or Cleopatra as it is 
sometimes called, because of the snake that coils 
round the arm, which is probably only an orna- 
ment.; these are all in bronze. The noble pro- 
dactions of the Renaissance are also extremely 
well seen, and these have a special interest and 
importance on account of their peculiar fitness 
for decoration. There is, perhaps we may say, 
the best copy of the celebrated chef d’ceuvre of 
John Bologna, the Mercury, admirably adapted 
for ornament, as indeed it was designed to be. 
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There is also a magnificent arrangement of the 
grand figures by Michael Angelo from the tomb 
of the Medici, Lorenzo and the Night and Mor- 
ning, which mounted on a finely-carved ebony 
pediment, form a mounting for a timepiece 
worthy of the most ambitious virtuoso. The 
application of these reduced antiques to the 
decoration of articles of utility, is a very wel- 
come and legitimate direction of art ;‘but M. 
Collas and his collaborateurs must be carefal 
not to venture upon restoring. Any thing re 
stored generally means something completely 
spoiled, and this is specially true of the antique, ° 
For example, there is in this collection a resto- 
ration of the sublime fragment by Phidias called 
“ The Fates,” in which, of course, the heads and 
extremeties are French, but not only so, the ats 
titude of one figure has been entirely altered, a 
liberty we cannot tolerate ; moreover, the figure 
is quite deprived of the repose and grandeur of 
the original. Let this process be confined to its 
“reduction mathématique,” and we shall rejoice 
in its utility. Some of the most choice works 
of German Pilon, such as the Graces, and Jean 
Goujon’s Caryatides, have by this means been 
reduced and applied in a variety of ways for or- 
namental and useful objects. From modern 
sculpture we were struck with a very charmingly 
designed inkstand, showing the figure of Sappho 
by Pradien, having thrown aside her lyre, sup- 
ported on each side by a sculptured vase. But 
we cordially advise a visit to this collection. 
Speaking of reduced copies of statues, we ob- 
serve that a process of carving by machinery 
has just been set in operation in London, under 
the auspices of a socicty called the British 
Sculpture Working Association, this is no doubt 
a similar process to that for some time in use for 
stone and wood, the traversing chisel being 
guided by a ball and socket joint:—Spectator. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
The Works of William Shakspéare. The 

Text revised by the Rey. Alexander Dyce. 

In 6 vols. 8vo. London, 1858. 

A MINUTE examination has satisfied us that 
this is the best text of Shakspeare.which has 
_ yet been given to the world. Though our 
great dramatist never had an editor more 
careful than Mr. Dyce, there is no edition of 
his works, the product of original reflection 
and research, in which the labor bestowed 
upon it is put forward with so little ostenta- 
tion. Not asingle knot of comment breaks 
the thread of the poet's argument. We find, 
on examination, that a rare skill has been 
spent in the endeavor to set down Shaks- 
peare’s words. with the least possible inaceu- 
racy, but there is no suggestion of the vast 
amount of thought and reading by which the 
result has been attained. Over his own course 
the hero moves without impediment. He is 
the knight, his editor the squire, who has 
spent many an hour in rubbing time-spots 
from the polished shield. But he does not 
therefore, on every occasion, demand atten- 
tion to the leather and the brickdust. Noth- 
ing diverts attention from the poet’s ideas to 
adiscussion of his words until each play hay- 
ing been read to the end, we are at leisure to 
consider the verbal questions that arise out of 
it. The notes then given are few, brief, and 
to the point. 

Shakspeare himself being thus clearly set 
before us, we are left free to think of his works 
as something else than a repertory of gram- 
matical riddles. Not that we undervalue the 
minute research and criticism that have been 
spent during the last century and a half on 
his life and writings. In the midst of their 
contentions, Shakspeare’s editors have, as a 
body, done fair justice to his works, and ser- 
vice to his fame. From Rowe downwards 
there is not one person of name among the 
number who has not furnished something 
towards the perfecting of that text which Mr. 
Dyce now seeks to give us in its purest state, 
and to dissociate, as much as possible, from 
the controversies through which it has passed. 
But there is another sort of homage due to 
Shakspeare than that which consists in the 
reverent endeavor to restore his text—the 
homage due to him from “all scenes of Eu- 
rope,” and which Ben Jonson expressed when 
he said, “ I do honor his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any.” Of this also Mr. 
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Dyce is a worthy exponent. ‘He opposes the 
saying of Hazlitt, that Shakspeare, anrong 
the dramatists of Elizabeth and James’ days; 
was one of a race of giants, the tallest, the 
strongest, the most graceful and beautiful’ of 
them; but that nevertheless it was a common 
and a noble brood. 


“ A falser remark,” Mr. Dyce observes, “I 
conceive, has seldom been made by critic. 
Shakspeare is not only immeasurably superior 
to the dramatists of his time, in creative 
power, in insight into-the human heart, and 
in profound thought, but he is ‘moreover. ut+’ 
terly unlike them in almost every respect,— 
unlike them in his method of developing char- 
acter, in his diction, in his versification; nor 
should it he forgotten that some of those 
scenes which have been most admired in the 
works of his contemporaries were intended to 
affect the audience at the expense of nature 
and probability, and therefore stand in marked 
contrast to all that we possess as unquestion- 
ably from the pen of Shakspeare.” . 2m 


This: sharp line of division between Shaks- 
peare and “his fellows” is drawn for .us: by 
the student of our literature who speaks with 
the fullest knowledge of the men whom he . 
seems to disparage; for Mr. Dyce was the 
first editor of Peele, Greene, Middleton, and 
Webster, and the first competent editor of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and of Marlowe; 
true men of their time, and foremost men in 
it. But Shakspeare had the spirit of all time 
contained within himself; and never did he 
make his independence of the taste and 
knowledge of his day more evident, than in 
his manner of fulfilling its demands. Kyd or 
Webster could not, in a play of a dozen pers 
sons, have done more for the groundlings 
than produce one as a ghost, kill eight in the 
course of the performance by sword, drown: 
ing, or poison, and leave the one character of 
any note among the three survivors, only 
biding the right time for suicide. Yet under 
one aspect this is a summary of “ Hamlet.” 
Which of Hazlitt’s other giants could havé 
written any thing resembling Shakspeare’s 
“Hamlet ” from such materials ? 

In England it is generally understood that 
Shakspeare’s plays are the first in which all 
the persons of the drama became, in the true: 
sense of the word, its characters. This is the: 
fact that made him as fertile among poets. 
after death, as Bacon has been fertile among: 
philosophers. Before he arose, the habit of 
referring every thing to an exact study of’ 
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nature did not exist. Shakspeare and Mar- 
lowe are not more unlike than Bacon and 
Cardan. But it is not until we see the state 
of the drama both in this and other countries 
at the same period that we can perceive the 
true place and comparative greatness of 
Shakspeare. Indeed, the shifting influences 
exercised by the several nations of Europe 
upon each other are not less marked in their 
literature than in their polities. The writings 
of the Italian novelists, and the history of the 
stage in Spain and Germany, nearly concern 
the student of our Elizabethan drama; and 
the English stage in the days of the Restor- 
ation can be understood only by reference to 
the theatres of Spain and France. 
Everywhere starting from the same point 


of connection with the church, the drama! 


made unequal progress in each country, mov- 
ing always by like steps. The monks made 
use of the instinct of mimicry which they 
found blended among the people with their 
gayest sports. An infant begins life with 
mimicry: its first intellectual exercise is a 
dramatic effort. The priests, having a rude 
people to instruct, compiled of old that fa- 
mous book of anecdotes and tales, the “Gesta 
Romanorum,” which is a repertory of enter- 
taining matter, classed, like the contents of a 
modern hymn-book, under such heads as * Of 
Love,” “ Of Fidelity,” “Of Depravity,” “ Of 
Inordinate Pride,” and intended to be used for 
the enlivenment of sermons. Every tale was 
followed by its interpretation, duly beginning 
with the church phrase, “ My beloved ; ”— 
“ My beloved, the emperor is,”—* My beloved, 
the lady is,” or “ My beloved, the soldier is,” 
—and so forth. In the like spirit the leading 
* facts of Scripture or church legend were told 
in Miracle-plays. The leading doctrines were 
put into a dramatic form, as Mysteries; due 
care being taken to provide fun for the crowd 
in such details as were furnished by the be- 
havior of devils, by disputes between Cain and 
his Man, by the interchange of abuse between 
Herod’s soldiers and the angry mothers at the 
massacre of innocents, or by the avarice of 
Judas, who higgles with Caiaphas for the 
thirty pieces of silver and then gets them in 
base coin. No irreverence was intended; but 
nothing can prove more strongly how low and 
degraded men’s conceptions of religion had 
become. Our earliest plays of the kind were 
performed in French or Latin, and the church 
was the theatre; but in this country the for- 
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eign tongue was soon lnid aside, and town 
guilds, on behalf of the church, presented its 
series of animated Scripture pictures for in- 
struction of the people on great festival days 
at the street corners, on convenient hills, and 
in the squares of any town. The pageants 
were exhibited upon carts constructed for the 
purpose, with floors to represent the place of 
the Pater Coelestis and of angels, that of the 
saints, and that of man. Hell mouth was in 
the corner of man’s stage; and here burnta 
fire, up and down which demons came; 
“Payd for mending hell mought ij*,” says an 
old account; “ Item payd for kepyng of fyer 
at hell mothe, iiij*;” and,—cost of a grand 
stage effect,— Payd for setting the world of 
fyer, v‘.” 

Scenes in heaven often included representa: 
tives of heavenly virtues, who became talka 
tive in course of time, and mixed with actions 
upon earth. Thus a way was made for 4 
second form of entertainment, the Moralities; 
in which allegorical persons were employed 
upon the stage to make a moral lesson palata- 
ble to the people. But abstract morality 
needed enlivenment by actual example. Ap- 
pius and Virginia served this purpose as well 
as David and Bathsheba. Stories from pro- 
fane history found their way npon the plat 
form; and as the living human interest won 
more upon the people than the allegorical 
machinery to which it was attached, increased 
stress came to be laid upon the acts of men 
and women, Of this gradation no writer 
upon our English drama has pointed out the 
several steps so carefully as Mr. Collier, who 
cites as one of the last pieces written in Eng- 
lish without mixture: of history or fable, and 
consisting wholly of abstract personages, @ 
drama by George Wapul, of which the single 
known copy is in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire. It was printed only eight years 
before Shakspeare came to London. It is 
called “ The Tide tarryeth no Man,” and the 
principal persons introduced into it are Painted- 
profit, Nogood-neighborhood, Wastefulness, 
Christianity, Correction, Courage, Feigned- 
furtherance, Greediness, Wantonness, and 
Authority-in-despair, 

Authors as well as managers were furnished 
by the Church. The work which ranks a8 
the first comedy (Udall’s “Ralph Roister 
Doister”), because it is the first known effort 
to present actual life and character, apart 
from Scriptural or allegorical machinery, 
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came from the pen ofa churchman. The 
“Gammer Gurton’s Needle” of Still, which 
was once supposed to have preceded it, though 
it is now known to have been written several 
years later, was also the production of a man 
who died a bishop, But a new feature here 
enters into the story of our drama, The re- 
vival of letters brought Latin authors into 
note and favor, and particular regard was 
paid to the comedies of Plautus and the trag- 
edies of Seneca. Their reputation was still 
great at. the close of the century, when we 
find Meres writing that “as Plautus and Sen- 
eca are accounted the best for comedy and 
tragedy among the Latins, so Shakspeare 
among the English is the most excellent in 
both -kinds for the stage.” “Seneca,” says 
Polonius, “ cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus 
too light.” The first, or ecclesiastical chapter 
of the history of our drama leaves our lay 
comedy writers with the works of Plautus 
open at their elbows. Udall himself loved 
Terence, but the world loved Plautus most. 

A lay lord and a lawyer were the writers 
of “Gorboduc,” the. oldest extant tragedy ; 
they wrote it when they were young men, 
one a. student, the other a lounger in the 
Inner Temple, and it was produced scarcely 
five-and-twenty years before Shakspeare be- 
came associated with the London stage, We 
may accept, if we please, the fact, that Nor- 
ton, one of the authors of “ Gorboduc,” was 
a fierce zealot in religion, as furnishing a point 
of contact between the end of the drama as a 
religious and the beginning of it as a social 
institution. Suddenly, however, and abruptly, 
it was separated from the church, . Paul's 
boys continued to act; Latin stage-directions 
were still written, according to old priestly 
fashion; but the drama had fullen among lay 
wits, and ceased to be obedient to the clergy, 

London was then a metropolis in which the 
drama could not fail to thrive. It can be de- 
veloped only where men live in fellowship to- 
gether ; where every man is near the centre 
of a hundred great and small intrigues; 
Where sins are blackest, virtues. most conspic- 
uous; where little is seen of sunsets and but- 
tercups, but life-is made up of the stir and 
dialogue of men, of clashing human interests 
and the incessant change of human hopes and 
fears; and where leisure is left to no man to 
brood for days over a single incident. No 
national drama has been formed among any 
people that had not a town teeming with ac- 
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tivity. No genuine dramatic poet has been 
bred in any land on. country milk, or hag 
found sufficient inspiration in the winds and 
clouds, the starlight, or the scent of new 
mown hay. At Stratford, and before coming, 
to London, if the reasonable helief of the in- 
vestigators of his life be just, Shakspeare 
wrote “Venus and Adonis.” Had he re 
mained at Stratford, he would have produced 
more such poems, and become, most_prob- 
ably, a grand Elizabethan Wordsworth, But 
he. would not, we suspect, have written. plays, 
In Shakspeare’s day the busiest European 
capitals were those of the two rival nations, 
Spain and England ; and the drama reached 
its culminating point at the same time in Lon- 
don and Madrid. Lope de Vega wrote some 
of his verse on board a ship in the great 
Spanish Armada, and celebrated the death 
of Sir Francis Drake in his “ Dragontea.” 
There was but a difference of a year and @ 
half between the ages of Lope de Vega an 
of Shakspeare; and Calderon followed upon 
one poet as Beaumont, Fletcher, or Massin- 
ger upon the other. Lope de Vega sent forth 
an absolute Armada of plays. In one of 
his own later works he rates their number at 
sixteen hundred, of which one hundred were 
produced in as many days. Montalvan says 
that he wrote upwards of twenty-one millions 
of lines; but there is hardly one Elizabethan 
writer whose small fleet of half-a-dozen, or, a 
dozen dramas, is not more than a fair.match 
for the sixteen hundred pieces of the prolifie 
Spaniard. 

Not only was the depressing influence of 
Catholicism on Lope de Vega evident im a 
number of his religious plays, not less prer 
posterous than the rudest of our ancient Mys- 
teries, but the national character favored a 
form of drama that was in its prime little 
more than a simple drama of intrigue. Lope 
paid no more heed than Shakspeare to the 
unities of Aristotle; but neither did he re 
gard probabilities of life, or bring well-defined 
characters upon his scene. His kings and 
peasants are alike; his chief care is to invent 
a plot rich in the rapid sequence of events, 
commonly based on love and jealousy, among 
which he found no incidents more welcome to 
his.andience than duels and disguises. This 
was the drama which afterwards, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, influenced, to its great 
hurt and shame, the stage of London. Had 
the Englishmen of Elizabeth’s days loved the 
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would yet never have used his playbook. 

Tt was through the medium of pastoral ec- 
logues that the Spaniards had drawn the bus- 
iness of their stage out of the church into the 
world. Ten of Virgil’s eclogues, adapted to 
the flattery of patrons, six religious, and five 
secular pastorals, form the dramatic works of 
Enzina, the founder of the Spanish secular 
drama. Lope de Rueda, who died three years 
after Shakspeare’s birth, and when Cervantes 
was a young man, shows from what rude ma- 
terial the Spanish, like the English, drama 
sprang into maturity. In his latter days he 
tells us that— 

“The whole stock of a manager was con- 
tained in a large sack, and consisted of four 
white shepherd’s jackets, turned up with 
leather, gilt or stamped; four beards and 
false sets of hanging locks, and four shepherd's 
grooks, more or less,’ The plays were col- 
loquies like eclogues between two or three 
shepherds and a shepherdess, fitted up and 
extended with two or three interludes, whose 
personages were sometimes a negress, some- 
times a bully, sometimes a fool, and sometimes 
a Biscayan. The theatre was composed of 
four benches, arranged in a square, with five 
or six boards laid across them, that were thus 
raised about four palms from the ground, 
The furniture of the theatre was an old 
blanket drawn aside by two cords, making 
what they call a tiring-room, behind which 
were the musicians, who sang old ballads 
without a guitar.” 

In one sense, the Spanish drama, or the 
Portuguese, which is its first-born, has been 
always very national, for it has reflected the 
self-importance of the people, and their own 
fancied superiority over all the rest of the 
‘world. Within the last hundred years a trav- 
eller has described an entertainment called 
‘The Creation of the World,” presented on 
the stage at Lisbon. After the expulsion of 
Eve from the Garden of Eden, the Eternal 
Father came down in great wrath, called for 
Noah, and told him he was sorry to have 
created such a set of ungrateful scoundrels, 
and that he was resolved to drown them alto- 
gether. “Here,” says the narrative, “ Noah 
interceded for them, and at last it was agreed 
that he shoulfl build an ark, and he was 
ordered to go to the king’s dockyard in Lis- 
bon, and there he would see John Gonsalvez, 
the master builder, for he preferred him to 
either the French or English builders. (This 
wroduced great applause.) ” 


What must: 
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‘such revolting profanity could be borne ? 


Religious feuds and persecutions banished 
from Paris the free energies of life on which 
the drama thrives. It was not until Paris, 
under Louis Quatorze, made some approach 
to the condition of Madrid or London if 
Elizabethan days, when the French drama 
came to its matwity. When Shakspearé 
wrote in England, Hardy was the populat 
French play-wright. He was author of about 
six hundred pieces, which he sold for ten dok 
lars apiece to the wandering comedians. The 
forgotten French Lope was not less fertile 
than the Spaniard. They said that he could 
write two thousand lines in four-and-twenty 
hours. Plays and players abounded, but 
there was then no fixed stage in the capital, 
and no concourse of wits at a Parisian: Mer 
maid. This was true also of Italy, which had 
produced many plays for strolling players, 
and which dated forty or more years earlier 
than England her first regular tragedy, “ So 
fonisba ;” but, for want of a brisk centre of 
wit, she still failed to achieve distinction it 
the drama. 

Latest of all to flower was the German 
drama, which is accounted by its countrymen 
to have begun only with Lessing, and which 
certainly vanished with the setting of the lit 
erary stars of Weimar. Sixty~ years after 
Shakspeare’s death, money was spent in & 
German capital on the magnificent mounting 
of a temple for the Scripture Miracle play of 
Solomon; and when the play was done, an 
Englishman purchased the temple for two 
thousand five hundred pounds. Less than @ 
century ago, Miracle plays were to be seen 
publicly acted at Bamberg and elsewhere, 
quite in the old fashion; with the dropping 
of a veil half white, half black, to represent 
light parted from darkness; with real pigs, 
and dogs, and pigeons introduced to represent 
the creation of animals: The ancient stage 
direction used to be, “ Introduce here as many 
and as strange animals as you can.” Even 
at this day, we believe, Miracle plays are re- 
presented by puppets in the cellars of Berlin, 
as they were represented in Steele’s day under 
the piazzas of Covent Garden, when Powell 
promised “his next opera of ‘Susannah; or 
Innocence Betrayed,’ which will be exhibited 
next week with a pair of new Elders.” 

Nevertheless there is a special interest for 
us in the misty beginnings of the German 
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stage, for we see.in it some of the light shed 
by our Elizabethan dramatists. The German 
drama‘had.the.ysual church origin. In the 
oldest of their mummeries the taste for alle- 
gory was displayed.. One of them, “ Death 
Expelled,” represented at Easter time the 
fight between Summer and Winter, and closed 
with the conveyance through the streets, and 
final drowning in the river, of an idol made 
out of old rags, and carried in the midst of 
youth and song, and waving of green boughs 
and blossoms. There was the usual progress 
through mysteries and legends. In the year 
1480 the nearest approach to a play was 
“Frau Jutten,” written by a priest, who re- 
presented init heaven and hell at war. For 
many years after this date the German drama 
was but a hglf pious, half profane ingredient 
in Shrovetide follies.. One disadvantage was 
the want of a capital. The nearest approach 
to a great center of life and action, which 
contained a public free enough to follow its 
own humors, was Nuremberg; and it is in 
Nuremberg therefore that (to say nothing of 
Rosenpliit and Hans Folz) we find Hans 
Sachs and Jacob Ayrer. .In Hans Sachs we 
know. how 


“Ex sutore Deus vatem magnumque poctam 
Fecit.” 


His is a good memory for Germany to 
cherish, for he is the Udall, Sackville, and 
Norton of the Germans. But if in his rude 
plays, which simply tell a story straight 
through, by means of a dialogue wanting in 
character, he shows a wider. grasp of thought 
than his successor Jacob Ayrer, he concerns us 
less because he did not look to England for 
his inspiration. This, in the latter half of his 
life Ayrer did. He was only four years older 
than Shakspeare, and: they both ceased to 
write, as nearly.as we can: tell, in the same 
year. The German dramatist began life as 
owner of an iron shop at Nuremberg, then 
studied law at Bamberg, throve, retired to 
Nuremberg, became imperial notary, and died 
at about the age of fifty. Some of his writ- 
ings were collected as an “ Opus Theatrium,” 
containing thirty plays and a number of brief 
Shrovetide entertainments, The date of this 
folio volume is 1618, only two years subse- 
quent to Shakspeare’s death, and its editor 
“recommends its contents as being repre- 
sented after life, and so. produced (according 
to the new English manner and art) that all 
can be personally wotnd and placed.so that it 
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shall seem to the spectators to be really hap- 
pening.” Among the plays are three founded, 
upon the same materials that Shakspeare. 
used, with versions of Kyd’s “ Spanish Trag- 
edy,” and some more of our old dramas that, 
are no longer extant in this country. For, 
in Ayrer’s time, the vigorous dramatic spirit 
of the English was begetting not only famous, 
play-wrights, but together with them troops: 
of actors: In one instance it appears that the 
fame of our stage could cause a German 
prince to furnish his court with a company of. 
English players; and some English companies, 
made circuits of their own through German 
towns, acting their native plays in their native 
tongue, but producing so much applause by 
the vivacity of their clowns, the rapidity of; 
action in their plots, their ghosts, their storms, 
their battles, and their murders, that the 
German public grew weary of its own past 
dullness, and craved heartily to be supplied 
with entertainment in the English manner, 
Ayrer had been working in the mines of Livy 
and the “ Bamberg Chronicles,” and had been 
writing twenty-five acts upon “ Valentine anq 
Orson” (he divided the story into four parts, 
the last of which was, like his tragedy of 
“Theseus,” an eight act play), but he freely 
shared the enthusiasm of his public for the 
English drama, and was prompt in placing 
upon his own stage the “Spanish Tragedy,” . 
This he produced as “The Tragedy of the 
Greek Emperor at Constantinople, and his 
daughter Pelimperia, with the hanged Hora- 
tio, etc.” Germany cared for the Turks, and 
England for the Spaniards; the king of Spain, 
therefore, was translated into Amurath, sultan 
of Constantinople, but Portugal remained the 
country from which came the prince, who re- 
mained Balthazar; and while there was no 
change in the name of Lorenzo and Horatio, 
Jeronimo became Malignus, the Court Mar- 
shall. The version is a free but close transla, 
tion; so close, that any omissions catch the 
attention at once. For example, it does not 
contain the fine scene between Jeronimo and 
the painter, which we now know to have come 
from a better wit than Kyd’s. 

In Ayrer’s “ Opus Theatricum ” mea 
plays of English origin are printed in succegr 
sion, and among them is “The Fair Sidea,” 
which we have little hesitation in regarding asa 
close version of the ,lost: playy current in 
Shakspeare’s time, which suggested some hint 
of the “Tempest.” If so, it was indeed but 
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a small spark that lit the fire. The names 
‘have evidently been transformed by the 
adapter, and the play is entitled “The 
Comedy of the Fair Sidea, how it befel her 
with Engelbrecht until their marriage. In five 
acts, by fifteen persons.” To “The Fair 
Sidea” attention was some time ago invited 
by Mr. Thoms. There was an unfulfilled 
intention of translating it for the Shakspeare 
Society, and the name of the play is, there- 
fore, known to our Shakspearian critics, But 
they have not yet fairly engaged in the field 
of research open to them in the works of the 
admirers of the English drama who lived in 
Germany in Shakspeare’s time. 

The story of the plot will be new to most 
English readers. Leudegast has marched 
against the proud prince Ludolff, conquered 
him, and cast him out with his daughter Sidea 
to live as they can in a lone hut. Sidea 
complains but is threatened by her father, 
who draws a circle with his stick, utters 
charms, and calls Runcifal the devil. Run- 
cifal leaps up, spits fire, and explains that 
Ludolff is bad enough to be his master. The 
master is bent on vengeance, and is fold that 


he shall catch the son of Leudegast his 
enemy. ‘This son, by name Engelbrecht, is 
accordingly seized when wandering in the 
wood during a hunt, having first been dis- 


- armed by magic arts. IIe becomes the slave 
of Ludolff and Sidea, and both father and 
daughter beat him. He appears bent under 
a load of faggots, and is threatened by Sidea 
with her staff. He is so weary, that he falls 
at her knees and entreats her’ to beat him to 
death. Then Sidea remembers that he is of 
royal race, and thinks that it would be agree- 
‘able to her if he would offer marriage. As 
the case stands between them, she must speak 
for herself. She makes the proposal, and is 
ready to aid and follow him in his escape 
from thraldom. Runcifal the devil here in- 
terposes, and says he must tell her father. 
Sidea raps him over the mouth with her 
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up in a tree, and Engelbrecht’ lifts her into 
one which overhangs'a fountain.’ Two women 
who come there for water sée the reflection 
of Sidea’s face; each takes it for her own; 
they dance off in great pride, break their 
water-jugs, and scorn their husbands. Jahn 
the miller arrives, finds by her shadow where 
Sidea hides, and goes away in glee. Dieterich 
the shoemaker, whose wife is now so fine in 
her own conceit that he must do the house- 
hold work himself, goes to ‘fetch water, ob- 
serves the shadow, finds Sidea, hears her 
trouble, lets her down from the tree, and 
secures her escaye. Ludolff comes and calls 
Runcifal, who shows by signs that he is unable 
to speak. His mouth is unlocked. Jahn the 
miller comes in piping and drumming, which 
sets Runcifal dancing. While telling his sue 
cess, he pipes and pipes, till “ more devils run 
in and dance.” Sidea in the meanwhile has 
changed clothes with the shoemaker’s wife, 
and is gone. Engelbrecht finds at his father's 
court another wife provided for him; but in 
the midst of the festivities Sidea appears way- 
worn, in her méan clothes, and the story then 
works to a close in universal satisfaction. 
Another of Jacob Ayrer’s plays is “The 
Comedy of Two Brothers from Syracuse, who 
for a long time had not seen each other, but 
in shape and person were so like, that people 
on all sides took one for the other. Has five 
acts and fifleen persons.” This follows closely 
the Menechmi; but the probability is that he 
derived the plot of Plautus through “The 
Historie of Error,” or some other English 
version. In point of date it might possibly 
have been taken from Shakspeare; but that 
it was not is evident from its containing none 
of the important changes made by Shakspeare 
in the conduct of the plot. “Much Ado 
about Nothing” is the other play illustrated 
by Ayrer’s work. The German piece stands 
in the “Opus Theatricum” among those de- 
rived from English sources. The doubtful 





magic staff, and he is tongue-tied. The 
lovers escape, and Ludolff appears thumping 
Jahn the miller, John being the name for the 
English clown on the German stage. Jahn 
Molitor must find the fugitives, and he 
“scratches his head and exit.” Now Sidea 


source of Shakspeare’s plot is conjectured to 
have been possibly some translation not now 
| extant of Bandello’s twenty-second novel, en- 
i titled, “Como il S. Timbreo di Cardona, 
essendo col Re Piero d’Aragona, in Messina, 
s’ innamora di Fenicia Lionata; e i varii for- 


'tunevoli accidenti che avvennero prima che 


becomes tired during the flight ; Engelbrecht | per moglie la prendesse.” Almost a literal 


one to fetch her a coach, if she will wait; 
ut what if her father should come during his 
absence? It is agreed that she had better sit 


| translation is the German title of the English 


| play —*“ Mirror of Woman’s Modesty: and 
Honor,” “Comedy of the Fair Pheenicia and 
* 
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Count Tymbri of Golison, from Arragon,” 
how it befel them in their “honorable love, 
till they were joined in marriage.” In the 
action, Venus—who, of course, is not a person 
in the novel—first enters indignation that she 
is scorned Sy Count Tymbri of Golison, plan- 
ner of the Sicilian vespers, and a brave and 
hardy soldier. She will berevenged. There 
is a tournament at Messina, and she will 
match the fair Phoenicia against. that rebel 
knight. Cupid enters, for whom Vulcan has 
just been forging a tremendous bolt. “Use 
it as I bid you,” says Venus, “and you, poor 
creature, who have been left all your days to 
run naked, shall be as well dressed as the 
other gods.” From this prologue, of which 
the tone is humorous, we may suppose that 
Shakspeare’s mind strayed by its own paths 
to the conception of Benedict. Jahn—the 
clown—is shot by Cupid; King Peter of Ar- 
ragon, with Reinhart and Dietrich and Count 
Tymbri, are at the tournament: the ladies 
look on. Lionato, Leonatus, and Gerando 
fight, and Count Tymbri conquers all, Ger- 
walt and Gerando pjot treason. Lionato, the 
old noble, and his wife Veracundia, doat on 


their daughter Phoenicia, a modest, childish 
girl of sixteen, who has achieved the conquest 


for which Venus marked her out. She op- 
poses to rude courtship a child’s modesty, 
refers all to her father and mother, and Count 
Tymbri is thus subdued, But Gerwalt, hav- 
ing Gerando for an accomplice, practices to 
bring the lady’s honor into question, and the 
Count, on the wedding day, sends word that 
he will not have her. The rest of the story 
runs according to the novel, truth coming to 
light by the repentance and confession of Ger- 
ando. 

The three plays illustrating the “ Comedy 
of Errors,” the “ Tempest,” and “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” are printed consecutively in 
the folio, with the English plays—one a 
“Comedy of Edward III., King of England,” 
evidently English in its structure, but, we ob- 
serve, founded upon another of Bandello’s 
novels. It is much to be deplored that the 
“forty more” of Ayrer’s plays that were 
promised as a second volume by the pub- 
lisher of the first never appeared. They com- 
prised the translation of many English plays, 
and would have been a treasury of reference 
to our critics in investigating the history of 
ourown drama. The simple fact that Ayrer 
chose a piece for transformation into German 
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would be evidence of the contemporary popu- 

larity of any work. 

Such then was the place occupied in Euro 
pean literature by the English stage when 
Shakspeare had suddenly raised to a marvel- 
lous perfection that which Ayrer looked upon 
as “the English manner and art, whereby 
events seemed to the spectators as if they 
were really happening.” His conduct of the 
strangest stories made them seem probable; 
his persons spoke at once the truest poetry, 
and the most natural and living dialogue; 
they no longer seemed to exchange set 
speeches, but every man talked according to 
his character and station. It is said by John- 
son, in commendation of Shakspeare, that his 
contemporaries painted individuals, but that 
his knowledge of human nature made of every 
man that he produced the type of a class, 
This has sometimes been asserted to. be the 
converse of the truth; but it is quite correct. 
The persons painted by his contemporaries, 
who labored only to make traitors talk trai- 
torously, haughty barons proudly, and so 
forth, being brain-spun fictions, were like 
nothing in life, or could at best be only con- 
sidered as exceptional specimens of humanity, 
who had little in common with any second 
being that ever existed. We might search 
the world for a villian so explicit in the defini- 
tion of his private character as he who in the 
first part of Geronimo says— 

“T hate Andrea; ’cause he aims at honor, when 
My purest thoughts work in a pitchy vale, 
Which are as different.as heaven and hell. 
One peers for day, the other gapes for night. 
That yawning beldame, with her jetty skin, 
’Tis ie I hug as mine effeminate bride.” 

The villians of Shakspeare, on the contrary, 
however marked by individual features, reflect 
faithfully in the workings of their hearts hun- 
dreds of other villians in all ages and coun- 
tries. Every man, in fact, who acts naturally 
represents not himself only, but the order of 
mind to which we may refer him. Characters 
might be classified as certainly as plants by 
any one who would give to the subject labor 
in proportion to its difficulty. The difference 
between the two methods of depicting life 
‘will be apparent to any one who compares the 
Barrabas of Marlowe with the Shylock of 
Shakspeare. Barabbas was the people's 
chimera of a Jew; a monster of whom we 
may well ask whether he is fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means 
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warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer asa Christian? The greatest drama- 
tist of the age next to Shakspeare, so con- 
ceived a Jew that he belonged to no order in 
human nature. But Shakspeare, not deluded 
by the universal bigotry of an age, which 
looked upon a Jew as a sort of personification 
of Satan, does not sink the man in the usurer. 
Yet his Shylock is a Jew in every particular. 
His fervor of speech, like the lightness of his 
daughter Jessica, is part of the warm oriental 
blood that: in passionate Italy has not been 
suppressed as it is in England by the phleg- 
matic ways of the people among whom he 
dwells. His language is biblical; he upholds 
thedoctrine of his race, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, which, in the court of jus- 
tice, by one of those grand contrasts which 
Shakspeare loved—(such contrasts as we have 
in Arie] and Caliban, in Lear with eighty 
years of royalty upon his front and Lear ex- 
posed to the pelting of the storm)—is brought 
into direct issue with the spirit of Christianity. 
Portia, pleads, against the letter of the law, a 
pure doctrine of mercy. Shylock rejects it. 
Portia seeks to persuade, but persuasion fails. 
Then, by the letter of the law, parted from 
charity and the natural instincts of justice, its 
upholder is condemned. But while he con- 
trasts the doctrines, Shakspeare does not the 
less Jay just stress on the hard dealings of the 
Christians; and, while he sharply describes 
the love of money with which the Jews are 
cursed, he represents it not as seen by scoffers 
from without, but as it is felt where it is cher- 
ished. 
Shakspeare’s wonderful fidelity to nature 
seems less the result of design than of in- 
stinct. Every character was alive for him, 
and he spoke for it out of the very centre of 
its life. Helped by his teaching, later drama- 
tists, have produced many shrewd sketches of 
character, but they have observed men chiefly 
from without, and put werds into their mouths 
showing them as what they seem in the 
world’s eye. Wonderful revelations of an 
inner being flush out of the words of Shak- 
speare’s men and women, often to pass un- 
heeded, as they do in the world. There is an 
instance of this in the gleam of Shylock’s 
better feelings, which flickers and then dies 
in the storm of centending passion, to which 
he is wrought by Tubal’s tidings of his daugh- 
ter and his debtor. The Christians had torn 
his flesh from him—“I say my daughter is 
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my flesh and blood ”—and his old hatred is 
worked to a passion for revenge, into the very 
heat of which Antonio is thrown. . The bond 
might have been devised in. malicious sport, 
with a purpose from which there might, have 
been relenting even of his bitter hatred.At 
any rate to. have represented Shylock as.in- 
sisting in cold blood upon his forfeiture, would 
have strained nature as Shakspeare never 
strained it. Therefore the light love, am 
Eastern Jessica became part of the story, and 
the Jew, brought into the court yet bleeding 
inwardly from the loss of his child and of his 
jewels, was steeled by a sharp sense of recent 
wrong to the insisting upon vengeance. When 
Tubal is feeding his first passion with ill news, 
and tells of the ring Jessica gave for a monkey, 
every one has felt a pathos in Shylock’s aa 
swer, “Out upon her! Thou torturest me, 
Tubal; it was-my turquoise; I had it of Leah 
when I wasa bachelor : I would not have given 
it for a wilderness of monkeys.” Steevens 
here stops the text for a long note on the sup- 
posed properties of turquoises and the artif- 
cial value consequently sgt on them as charms, 
But it was for the charm of a past kiss that 
he remembered, and which belonged to days 
when avarice, the sin of age, had not grown 
with his years and hardened, his heart, that 
Shylock set value on the turquoise. Partly 
in wrath at her-offence, but partly also be- 
cause his daughter belonged to him as he was 
in his age, not as he had been in his youth, 
he had just before eried, “ Would that she 
were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her 
ear.” But the image of Leah lay within him, 
bound to the thoughts of a holier and fresher 
time. He would not have given her ring for 
a wilderness of monkeys. Mindful of all that 
was in Shylock’s nature, Shakspeare allowed 
the Jew to express unbounded value for the 
ring without being checked by the sudden 
image of a great treasure of gold. Sordid 
thoughts are cleared from around the memory 
of Leah; at the same time we are shown the 
defeet in Jessica, who could exchange a ring 
that had belonged to her dead mother. for the 
most frivolous amusement; a defect, again, 
most natural in a girl of Eastern blood, bred 
under an Italian sun, who was not a 

even to look out of window at the pleasures 
of the young. As we have said before, it was 
not from a reasoner’s determination: to ‘be 
subtle, but from the’ innate force of instinot 
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dis fj gifted, that he thus became, like Nature itself, 
ery ff a study for his fellow men. 
ond Mr. Dyce has prefixed to his edition a Life 
ort, § of Shakspeare, which contains every known 
ave ff fact and avoids useless conjecture. What im- 
At § pression we are able to form of his personality 
yime # thus becomes only the more sharply defined. 
puld # Among reckless comrades, who burnt out the 
ever @ fire of their genius in riot and excess, the 
an #§ greatest of our poets lived at once a genial 
and and prudent life. Ie won good will from 
ding # the gay and the austere, and, accepting the 
{his # stage as a profession, made good his ambition 
went MH to earn by it a competence and retire to his 
Then # own little country town to enjoy an honorable 
ews, ease. His well-regulated life accords with 
key, J the wisdom of his verse. He pursued his 
3 all calling with a reasonable thrift, and was the 
me, #@ first man who made a fortune by his pen. 
Leah @ If genius must cause men to be erratic, what 
given J asocial comet Shakspeare should have been ! 
> Yet he seems to have been a person who, 
» SUP had he lived in our day, would have carefully 
arti» [i gone through the accounts of his tradesman 
rms. and of his banker, would have preferred three 
that $j per cents. to railway shares, would have 
days dressed in the quietest manner, and of whom 
TOWD there is great reason to doubt whether he 
, that would have ventured to come into society 
Partly with hair upon his chin, As he was, we 
o be- may compare, to his credit, the trim little 
e was Elizabethan beard sculptured on his monu- 
routh, # ment with what Gabriel Harvey called 
t she Greene’s “ ruffianly hair.” 
n her To “Some Account of Shakspeare’s Life ” 
» him, Mr. Dyce adds his will; the titles and dates 
resher # f the early quarto and folio editions of 
ng for his plays, and the various editions of his 
I that poems; Heminge and Condell’s Dedication 
lowed and Address, with the list of actors and the 
yr the tommendatory verses prefixed to the folio of 
udden #@ 1623. A summary follows of what is known 
Sordid = ‘bout each play, as to the period when it was 
emory fm Yitten or the matter upon which it was 
sn the JM funded. The plays then succeed each other 
a ring inthe order of the folio of 1628, beginning 
for the therefore with the “ Tempest.” 
again, Familiar as are the names of Warburton, 
1, bred Johnson, Steevens, and many more of the 
lowed same corporation, there are not a few persons 
sasures fm Yho begin to be confused by the long proces- 
it was tion of successive editors, and to despair of 
to be @ "derstanding their respective claims to con- 
nstinet #M Yence. But we believe a brief summary of 





the lnbors of the chief of them, following 
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the order of time, will reduce the apparent 
chaos to order. In his own lifetime Shaks- 
peare was represented in print by the seven- 
teen plays published (but not by his authority) 
in so many detached quartos. Seven years 
after his death, these plays (except “ Peri- 
cles”), with twenty more, were published by 
two of his brother actors in the folio of 1623. 
In “the second folio” of 1632 some of the 
many errors which had crept into the text of 
the first were corrected, but the editor made 
far more blunders than he mended. Thirty- 
two years elapsed before another edition ap- 
peared. This was the still more corrupt folio 
of 1664, which included “seven plays never 
before printed in folio,” namely, “ Pericles,” 
and six of which Shakspeare was not the 
author. ‘Twenty-one more years went by 
when the fourth folio, that of 1685, was re- 
quired to supply the public demand. From 
the first collection, therefore, of the works of 
Shakspeare, there were sold four editions in 
eighty-six years; and, as there was another 
interval of sixteen years before the next ap- 
peared, we may say five in a century; making 
in all less than four thousand, probably not 
more than three thousand, copies. How lim- 
ited had been the circulation up to this period 
is evident from the statement of George 
Steevens, that Nahum Tate—in his dedication 
to the altered play of “King Lear,” which 
appeared in 1687—speaks of the original as 
of an obscure piece, recommended to his 
notice by a friend. 

The last of the five editions was that issued 
in 1709 by Nicholas Rowe, a dramatist still 
faintly present to us as the author of “ Jane 
Shore.” Poor Rowe was hardly dealt with 
in Queen Anne’s court, where he vainly 
sought preferment. Most persons will re- 
member the story of the hope raised in his 
soul when Lord Oxford asked him solemnly; 
one day ‘whether he understood Spanisha. 
Some embassy must be on foot, the poet 
thought, and answered ;—“No, but I can 
master it in a few weeks.” He accomplished 
the task, and went to report progress to Lord 
Oxford. “Then, Sir,” said the Minister,“ I 
envy you the pleasure of reading ‘ Don Qpix- 
ote’ in the original.” His edition of Shaks-- 
peare was in the main printed from the fourth: 
and most inaccurate of the folios ; but imcom- 
pensation he sometimes restored the: true 
reading in passages which had been given 
wrongly by all his predecessors. He prefixed 
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a Life which embodied the best extant tradi- 
tions as to Shakspeare then remaining. What 
could pass down that uncertain channel Rowe 
secured for us before it was entirely closed. 
High as was the name of the great dram- 
atistythe idolatry of his works had not yet 
set in, and editors did not think it necessary 
to bestow much pains in collecting and col- 
lating the different copies of his plays. Pen- 
dennis is represented in our day as reading 
Shakspeare to his mother, “which she said 
she liked, but didn’t.” At the Restoration 
people were not so overawed by his fame as 
to be afraid to express what they felt ; and the 
sentiments of many a man of fair education 
may be inferred from the opinions of Pepys. 
He witnessed the performance of “Romeo 
and Juliet ” in March, 1762, and pronounced 
the play “to be the Worst he had ever heard.” 
Not long after, he went to the King’s Thea- 
tre, where, he says, “we saw ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ which I had never seen 
before, nor shall ever again, for it is the most 
insipid, ridiculous play that I ever saw in my 
life.” In 1766, in going to Deptford by 
water, he read “Othello, Moor of Venice,” 
which, he continues, “I ever heretofore es- 
teemed a mighty good play, but having so 
lately read “The Adventures of Five Hours,” 
it seems a mean thing.” “The Adventures 
of Five Hours,” which made “ Othello” ap- 
pear “a mean thing” by comparison, was a 
translation from a play of Calderon. In 1767 
Pepys records that he “ saw the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ which did not please him at all, 
in no part of it; ” while “ Twelfth Night ” he 
esteems “ the weakest play that ever he beheld 
‘on the stage.” “The Tempest” he found 
“ full of so good variety, that I cannot,” he 
says, “ be more pleased almost in a comedy, 
only the seamen’s part a little too tedious ;” 
but then he adds “that the play has no great 
wit, yet good, above ordinary plays.” With 
“Hamlet” he was “ mightily pleased,” but, 
“ above all, with Betterton,” who personated 
the Prince of Denmark. When he was first 
present at the performance of “ Macbeth ” in 
1664, he calls it only “a pretty good play.” 
Afterwards it rose in his favor, and in 1667 
he declares it to be “a most excellent play in 
all respects, but especially in divertisement, 
though it bea deep tragedy, which is a strange 
perfection in a tragedy, it being most proper 
here, and suitable.” It appears from a sub- 
sequent entry that the “ divertisement ” which 
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he considered the especial excellence of “ Mae- 
beth,”meant“the variety of dancing and Music.” 

The professed critics were sometimes not 
more complimentary, as may be seen in a 
book published in 1721, entitled “The Laws 
of Poetry, as laid down by the Duke of 
Buckinghamshire in his Essay on Poetry, by 
the Earl of Roscommon in his Essay on 
Translated Verse, and by the Lord Lans- 
downe on Unnatural Flights in Poetry, Ex- 
plained and Illustrated.” 


“That famous soliloquy which has been 
so much cried up in ‘Hamlet’ has no more to 
do there than a deseription of the grove and 
altar of Diana mentioned by Horace. Ham- 
let comes in talking to himself, and very se- 
dately and exactly weighs the several reasons 
or considerations mentioned in that soliloquy, 

«To be, or not to be,’ ete. 

As soon as he has done talking to himself, he 
sees Ophelia, and passes to a conversation 
with her, entirely different to the subject he 
has been meditating on with that earnestness, 
which, as it was produced by nothing before, 
so has it no manner of influence on what fol- 
lows after, and is therefore a perfectly de- 
tached piece, and has nothing to do in the 
aah The long and tedious soliloquy of the 
yastard Falconbridge, in the play of “ King 
John,” just after his being received as the 
natural son of Coeur de Lion, is not only im- 
pertinent to the play, but extremely ridiculous, 
To go through all the soliloquies of Shaks- 
peare would be to make a volume on this 
single head. But this I can say in general, 
that there is not one inall his works that can 
be excused by nature or reason.” 

The critic, however, who we believe was 
Gildon, owned himself sensible that he should 
raise the anger of many readers by what he 
was saying, and meant further to say, upon 
the faults of Shakspeare. Liucilius, he adds, 
“was the incorrect idol of Roman times, 
Shakspeare of ours. Both gained their rep- 
utation from a people unacquainted with art; 
and that reputation was a sort of traditionary 
authority, looked upon to be so sacred, that 
Horace among the Romans, in a much more 
polite age than that in which Lucilius writ, 
could not escape thejr censure for attacking 
him; nor can Mr. Rymer, or any other just 
critic, who shall presume, though with the 
highest justice and reason, to find fault with 
Shakspeare, escape the indignation of our 
modern traditionary admirers of that poet.” 
Rymer himself, forty years earlier, had been 
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a horse, or in the growling of a’ mastiff, there 
is a meaning, there is as lively expression 
and, may I say, more humanity than many 
times in the tragical flights of Shakspeare.” 
His own notion of a tragical flight we may 
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“O it came o’er my ears like the sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets.” 
“South” for “sound” stood only as Pope’s 
conjectural emendation tili the other day 
when it was seconded by Mr. Collier’s MS. 
Corrector. 

Pope’s work appeared in 1725. In 1726 
Theobald, the son of an attorney, published a - 
book called “Shakspeare Restored,” in which 
he exposed Pope’s errors and deficiencies 
with the same litigious spirit that he would 
have conducted a law-suit. He became in 
consequence the hero of the original “ Dun- 
ciad.” In 1733 he retaliated in a complete 
edition of the Dramatist. His talents and 
his learning were both insignificant, and he 
was suspected of valuing literature solely as a 
means of gain and a vehicle for malice. As’ 
small minds are proud of small things, his 
vanity was ridiculous, and he seems to have 
regarded the conjectural rectification of a 
verbal error like a discovery in science. 
Though the great object of his hostility was 
Pope, he adopted his text, and while correct- 
ing it in many places from the old copies, he 
yet left numerous blunders undisturbed. His 
real service to Shakspeare consists in a few 
felicitous emendations, 

Theobald was followed in 1744 by Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, thirty years member, and 
at last Speaker, of the House of Commons. 
“ What the public is here to expect,” he said 
in the opening sentence of his Preface, “is a 
true and correct edition of Shakspeare’s 
works, cleared from the corruptions with 
which they have hitherto abounded.” His 
notion of what constituted “a true and cor- 
rect edition” was shown by his adopting 
Pope’s arbitrary alterations, and introducing 
many more of his own.’ He did not even dis- 
tinguish the guesses from the readings which 
were derived from the primitive copies. Yet, 
vitiated as was’ his text, he did a service to 
Shakspeare by replacing in several passages a 
word which was’ evidently wrong by another 
word which was as evidently right. 

Warburton asserted that Theobald and 
Sir Thomas Hanmer had left their author in 
ten times a worse condition than. they found 
him. His own edition of Shakspeare saw the 
light in 1747. He joined in the general cry 
of the editors against the corruptions of the 
ancient text. “The great dramatist,” he said, 
“had struggled into light so disguised and 





f discover from his tragedy of “ Edgar,” where 
y in the first act Elfrida declares that she will, 
a at Ethelwold’s request, discard her ornaments, 
” and the margin directs her to pull off her 
- patches ! 

Four years after the scholiast upon his 
en grace of Buckingham had spoken the opinions 
to which prevailed among thousands of that day, 
nd who looked upon Shakspeare as at best a rude 
cm and uncultivated genius, no less a person than 
ow Mr. Pope himself became his editor. What- 
uy, ever may have been his disqualification for his 

task, there was no man living whose name 
| could do so much towards securing for the 
he dramatist the allegiance of a larger circle of 
~~ admirers. Yet Shakspeare’s works, even 
88, when endorsed by the name of Pope, were 
ore, thought to be a doubtful venture. Only seven 
fol- hundred and fifty copies were printed, and of 
de- these, it may not have been the editor’s fault 
the that part could not be sold until after a reduc- 
Aer tion of the price from six guineas to sixteen 
| i shillings. We doubt whether Theobald could 
+ im: have won a public, or indeed a publisher for 
lous, Shakspeare, had not Pope opened ‘the way. 
naks- His edition was the first with notes, but they 
this were few, and turned chiefly upon verbal 
eral, triticism. He consulted many of the old 
tcan copies, professed “ to have a religious horror 
of innovation,” and declared that he had not 
> was given vent to his own “ private sense or con- 
hould jecture.” His alterations, nevertheless, were 
at he extensive, and his collation of the quartos and 
upon: first folio imperfect. His text was full of the 
adds, errors which had-erept into the later folios, and 
tem, having adopted the theory that many portions 
rep” Hj of the plays had been interpolated by the 
h art; actors, and believing that he could distinguish 
jonary the spurious passsages from the genuine, “ he 
d, that degraded” the presumed additions “to the 
h more bottom of the page.” His licence of conjec- 
a8 Writ, ture was as largely exercised upon single lines 
jacking HH ind words, and his objections and emenda- 
rer just Hi tions often show his ignorance of the manners 
ith the i ind language of Shakspeare’s times. But we 
it with gladly call to mind the finer touches of his 
of ree pen, To him, for instance, we owe the read- 
; poet. ing of “Tarquin’s ravishing strides,” instead 
ad been i of sides, and the true version of the delicious 
hing Of HH lines 





travestied, that no classic author, after having 
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run ten secular stages through the blind 
cloisters of monks and canons, ever came out 
in half so maimed and mangled a condition.” 
He went so far as to declare that, “ the stub- 
born nonsense with which Shakspeare was 
incrusted occasioned his lying long neglected 
amongst the common lumber of the stage.” 
In this there was vast exaggeration, but War- 
burton’s object was to justify his own exten- 
sive deviations from the early editions. He 
professed, however, to have dealt only with 
the passages which, as they stood, were inex- 
tricable nonsense, and he maintained that in 
the changes he made he had religiously ob- 
served such severe rules of criticism that he 
had indulged nothing to fancy or imagination. 
This was the prelude to a number of altera- 
tions as fanciful as the reasons by which they 
are supported are sophistical. A perverse in- 
genuity reigns throughout. He was a self- 
made scholar, and men who. have conquered 
their own way in life are often self-sufficient 
and overbearing. But seldom has any one 
pronounced his wayward decrees with the 
same dictatorial confidence as Warburton. In 
the midst of his rashness and arrogance 
several happy conjectures occur, and, like his 
predecessors, he deserves the thanks of the 
lovers of Shakspeare. 

Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton had 
each done something towards elucidating the 
antiquated phrases and allusions of their au- 
thor, and explaining the passages which were 
obscurely expressed. But their main industry 
had been bestowed upon the text. The edi- 
tion of Johnson, which came out in 1765, pro- 
_ fessed to embrace both departments. He was 
averse to drudgery, and though his range of 
miscellaneous reading was wide, had made no 
special study of the books of the Elizabethan 
era. Nevertheless he accomplished more than 
any of those who preceded him. He rein- 
stated many of the old readings which had 
been rejected since Pope had set the example 
of capricious change, and explained many 
erabbed passages with a perspicuity and a 
terseness which left nothing to desire. No 
one person had hitherto done so much for 
Shakspeare. Among other admirable emen- 
dations he wrote “ gilded tombs do worms en- 
fold” instead of “ gilded timber,” and _ his 
reading is confirmed by Mr. Collier’s MS. 
Corrector. 

Shakspeare was now engaging the atten- 
tion of many minds. In the year following 
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that in which Johnson’s “Shakspere” ap- 
peared, Dr. Farmer, of whom it is told in his 


epitaph that he was “ facetus et dulcis, fes-. 


tique sermonis,” published his work “On the 
Learning of Shakspeare,” wherein he demon- 
strated both that he could, have derived and 
did derive his classical lore from translations, 
Such was his enthusiasm not only for Shak- 
speare, but the stage, that it is said he re- 
fused a bishopric, because a bishop could not 
go tosee “ Macbeth” or “ Richard the Third” 
at the playhouse. In his time Garrick was 
acting. 

George Steevens who was possessed of a 
handsome fortune, reprinted in 1766 twenty 
of the old quarto copies of the plays, and an- 
nounced his plan of a complete edition, prom- 
ising unbounded courtesy as an editor, though 
he proved afterwards to be of all editors the 
most uncivil. He redeemed his pledge by 
assisting Johnson in a new edition of his 
Shakspeare in 1773. He went on, enlarging 
his contributions in successive issues of the 
work, until it became more the edition of 
Steevens than of Johnson, He was gifted 
with a sharp wit, and such persevering indus- 
try that when at work on a reprint in fifteen 
octavo volumes, he left his lodging at Hamp- 
stead daily at one in the morning, in all sea- 
sons and all weathers during eighteen months, 
and walked to Reed’s lodgings to correct by 
night the work done by the printer on the pre- 
vious day. His knowledge of the old editions 
was extensive and exact, and he was deeply 
read in the literature of Shakspeare’s time. 
He did immense service in clearing away 
numerous difficulties which had arisen from 
obsolete phrases and customs; and as he was 
careful to adduce his authorities, the reader 
had to take nothing on trust. His worst de- 
fect was, that having no ear for verse, he 
chose to arrange many lines to suit his own 
mistaken notions of harmony. 

Malone, a young Irishman with literary 
skill and independent means, who had settled 
in London, labored on Shakspeare at this 
time, and was trained in the school of Steevens. 
He also sought to illustrate his author from 
contemporary writings. But the master at 
last grew jealous of the pupil, and from 
friends they became rivals. Malone, a placid, 
wellbred, conscientious man, displayed his 
powers as a detector of the Ireland impos- 
tures, the Rowley fabrications, and was the 
first editor of the prose works of Dryden. 
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His complete edition of Shakspeare, which 
had been preceded by several notes from his 
pen, appeared in the year 1790. His text 
made the nearest approximation of any of the 
modern reprints to the old copies. His fault 
was rather, perhaps, to be too timid of innova- 
tion than to be too ambitious of change. His 
explanations are often sensible, and the illus- 
trative quotations from contemporary authors 
extremely numerous. He is not unworthy to 
rank with Steevens. Both had done much 
to make Shakspeare better known and better 
understood. Even the bitterness of contro- 
versy helped to exalt the fame of the drama- 
tist. Rival editions in successive issues scat- 
tered his plays over the land. No fresh 
combatants, however, appeared on the arena, 
and fifty years of energetic war about Shak- 
speare was followed by fifty years of peace. 
His works had now passed through three 
stages. In the first they were printed with- 
out care. In the second conjectural criticism 
prevailed; and while increased regard was 
had to the old copies, the ingenious guesses 
of the editor too often took the place of sober 
research. In the third the ancient readings 
were more thoroughly ascertained and the 


Elizabethan literature ransacked to clear up 
the allusions and language of the glory of 


that age. The materials which the latest 
knot of commentators had accumulated still 
wanted to be digested and compressed. The 
notes were full of repetitions, and were over- 
laid with an excess of illustration, They were 
rendered more diffuse by controversies, and 
the personal feelings of the editors would not 
always allow them to exercise an unbiassed 
judgment. A student of taste, who was a 
stranger to their feuds, might take a compre- 
hensive view of all which had been hitherto 
done, and give the pith of the whole. ‘This 
was the task which appeared most needful to 
be performed when Mr. Knight entered the 
field. Unfortunately, as we think, he had an 
undue faith in the readings of the first folio, 
and was too prone to endeavor to twist into 
sense what was clearly erroneous. Exercising 
the double function of an enthusiast for Shaks- 
peare and a publisher, he outdid, however, 
every past effort to place the great poet of the 
ration in the hands of all classes. Three 
times as much as was effected for the propa- 
gation of Shakspeare’s writings during the 
whole century after his death, has been accom- 
Plished in a few years by the zeal and ability 
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of a single editor. Mr. Collier entered the 
lists in 1843. Like Mr. Knight, his chief care 
was employed in settling the text; and like 
Mr. Knight, he often stuck to the old reads 
ings where they were indubitably wrong. 
The only difference was, that whereas Mr. 
Knight held the folio to be the highest au- 
thority, Mr. Collier put his confidence in the 
quartos. Neither of them had a mind suffi- 
ciently catholic to take an impartial review of 
all the sources of information, and pick what 
was best from each. Thus matters stood 
when, in 1849, Mr. Collier bought of a book- 
seller a copy of the second folio of Shaks- 
peare’s plays, containing a great number of 
MS. alterations. They proved to be interest- 
ing and important in an unexpected degree, 
Many were certainly right, many were obvi- 
ously shrewd; and more were intolerably 
stupid. Excited—as who would not have 
been ?—by the contemplation of his treasure, 
Mr. Collier, in the year 1852, published a 
volume setting forth some of these notes and 
emendations, and expressing a more unre- 
served trust in the whole mass of them than 
he now thinks just. From an ultra-conserva- 
tive of the old printed text he suddenly be- 
came a radical reformer, and having before 
adopted corrupt readings in preference to 
faultless emendations, he was now ready to 
espouse a bad conjecture of his MS. Correc- 
tor in preference to the unexceptionable read- 
ings of his discarded quartos. A considerable 
controversy arose on the occasion, and among 
the combatants was Mr. Dyce, the present 
editor of Shakspeare, who showed that many 
of the Corrector’s emendations are obviously 
wrong, and that many which seem right are 
demonstrably wrong. A fair number he ad- 
mits, but to the collection, as a whole, he is 
not, we think, sufficiently indulgent. This 
antagonism vexes Mr. Collier, and a recent 
edition of his Shakspeare contains a recrimin- 
atory preface dictated by a sore spirit, and 
overflowing with much bitterness of insinua- 
tion and complaint. Into the personal con- 
troversy, in which Mr. Collier has lost the 
self command for which he was once honor- 
ably distinguished, we have no occasion to 
enter. The points are too petty for discus- 
sion. But the degree of authority to be 
assigned to the MS. Corrector is a question 
of real importance, and we will give from 
Mr. Dyce’s Preface a couple of examples of 
emendations in the folio notes that prove the 
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annotator in those instances to have pro- 
ceeded upon conjecture alone. In the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” act iv. se. 4, the first 
folio reads— 
“ Her eyes as gray as glass ;” 

upon which Theobald cites from Chaucer, 
“hire eyen gray as glass.” The second folio 
misprints the last word grass; and the Cor- 
rector, not seeing which word is at fault, 
establishes sense by changing gray to green ; 
the text therefore becomes, “ Her eyes are 
green as glass.” Green eyes, like an eagle's, 
were indeed admired of old; but grass green 
is not, for eyes, a lady’s color. Yet Mr. Col- 
lier abides, in his second edition, by the MS. 
Corrector, and declines to look back to the 
former folio, into which the misprint had not 
crept. In his supplemental notes, written 
after he had seen Mr. Dyce’s comment on 
this passage, he still does not hint at the ex- 
istence of the right reading in the previous 
folio. He quotes a verse from Gascoigne, in 
which is the expression gray as glass, and 
adds, “ gray as glass, may certainly be right.” 
Yet there is not only the evidence of common 
sense, but proof of writ that certainly it is 
right. This is the smallest matter; we lay 
upon it no stress whatever: yet upon small 
matters like these is it worth while for any 
one engaged upon a study of the highest 
efforts of man’s genius to insinuate petty 
charges of suppression, malice, obstinacy, 
self-seeking, and other mean offences ? 

Again Mr. Dyce cites from “ King Henry 
IV.,” act iv. sc. 1, the correction on the lines— 
, “‘ And your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war.” 
‘The last words are altered by the Corrector 
to report of war. Mr. Collier says this must 
stand in future because “a point of war” 
can have no meaning. Mr. Dyce quotes 
Peele’s “ Edward I.” from Mr. Collier’s own 

edition of Dodsley’s Plays— 
“ Matravers, thou 
Sound proudly here a perfect point of war 
In honor of thy sovereign’s safe return.” 
Here therefore the Corrector could have 
had no authentic version to guide him, since 
his alteration is suggested solely by his igno- 
rance of the language of Shakspeare’s day. 
But we shall perhaps best do justice to the 
editions of Mr. Dyce and Mr. Collier, if we 
follow their variations of text through one 
consecutive act of a play, and note as we pass 
whatever is suggested by the MS. Corrector. 
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We cannot be more impartial than'to take 
the first that comes, the opening act of the 
“ Tempest.” 

We begin with a notable diversity. The 
master shouts, “Boatswain!” the bontswain 
shouts, “ Here, master; what cheer?” In 
Mr. Collier’s text the master replies, “Good.” 
His master, therefore, tells the boatswain that 
the cheer is good, and defines the good cheer 
by adding, “ Speak to the mariners ; fall to’t 
yarely or we run ourselves aground.” A 
reading is hardly to be adopted which repre- 
sents the master as calling “ good cheer” an 
immiment risk of being shipwrecked. Mr. 
Dyce, with Mr. Halliwell, to the formal sea- 
man’s response, “ Here, master ; what cheer ?” 
makes the master hurriedly say, “ Good, speak 
to the mariners ; fall to’t yarely,” etc. Good, 
for a familiar oud hasty form of address, as in 
“Good, now, 1 beseech you,” was common 
enough. 

Alonzo, presently entering, accosts the 
boatswain in like form—‘ Good boatswain, 
have care ”—“ Have a@ care,” says here the 
MS. Corrector. “ Have care,” is pithier and 
better English, and is better suited to the en- 
ergy and hurry of the moment. Mr. Collier 
adopts the a, but for no other reason than 
because he finds it in his book of annotations. 

“ Let’s all sink with ’ king;” the commen- 
tor substitutes the word “the” for the apos- 
trophe that signifies it. This is a reading 
which had long been adopted, and we owe 
no thanks for it to the MS. Corrector. 

The annotator next reads “ Welkin’s heat” 
for “ Welkin’s cheek,” and Mr. Collier and 
Mr. Dyce alike reject the alteration ; Shak- 
speare speaks elsewhere of the welkin’s face 
and cheeks of heaven. 

The ship “with some noble creature in 
her.” The Corrector here reads “ creatures ;” 
so did Theobald, so do Mr. Dyce and Mr. 
Collier. 

Prospero speaks of “provision in mine 
art;” and upon this the MS, Corrector .sug- 
gests, as Mr. Hunter had suggested, pre 
vision. Mr. Dyce, perceiving that provision 
means foresight, does not accept the change. 
As Mr. Collier shows, the passage in its usual 
form was clear enough to A. W. Schlegel, 
who translated provision, Vorsicht. Pro- 
visions are so called because they are foreseen 
supplies. There is no occasion for the pro- 
posed change, and Mr. Dyce is quite right in 





excluding it. 
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The next alteration is the prosaic:change of 
‘thou wast not 
Out three years old ” 
to “ thou wast not quite three years old,” and 
it has very properly been declined by Mr. 
Collier himself as well as Mr. Dyce. 
Prospero having told Miranda that her 
father was a prince of power, she asks, “Sir, 
are not you my father ?” he assents, adding— 
© and thy father 


Was Duke of Milan, ard his only heir 
And princess,—no worse issued.” 


The old Corrector turns the second “and” 
into a “thou” and so makes some species of 
sense. Mr. Dyce turns the third “ and” into 
“a” and in a note cites four passages in which 
“and” has been printed for “a.” Of the 
two emendations this is not only the more 
natural, but the one that yields by far the best 
construction. “ Thou his only heir and prin- 
cess” is a phrase unpoetical and clumsy. 
Once more, therefore, the MS. Corrector 
fails. 

In the next passage, we find Mr. Collier 
himself again abandoning his guide. Pros- 
pero speaking of his brother, whom he had 
set in his place, says— 

“ He being thus lorded, 

Not only with what my revenue yielded,” 

But what my power might else exact, ete. 
The Corrector, in a fit of dullness, wishes ‘to 
read loaded ; and Mr. Collier thinks “ lorded 
may perhaps stand without material objec- 
tion.” 

The next MS. emendation is adopted by 
Mr. Collier notwithstanding that it converts 
the clearest sense into the very reverse. The 
words of the passage, put by a slight trans- 
position into the order of plain prose, say that 
the false brother, being invested with ducal 
honors, “ believed himself to be indeed the 
duke—like one who by telling of his own lie 
had made of his memory such a sinner unto 
truth (as) tocredit it.” The emendator wishes 
us to read “sinner to untruth;” which is to 
assert that the brother was so false to lying 
as by frequent repetition to learn to believe 
in his own lie. A liar may be false to truth, 
but persistence in lying does not make him 
false to lies. Such absolute nonsense Mr. 
Collier admits as part of Shakspeare’s text; 
by Mr. Dyce it is discarded. 

The next emendation restores in the second 
folio a word twisprinted from the first, “ most” 
for “much.” Mr. Dyce follows the earlier 
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about the MS. Corrector, whom there is no 
need to consult in the matter. 

The following innovation we will neither 
censure nor accept :-— 


“One midnight 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan; and i’ the dead of dark- 


ness, 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me and thy crying self.” 


The annotator sees tautology in the expres 
sion “ ministers for the purpose” following so 
close upon the phrase upon the “ midnight 
fated to the purpose” of the treason. There- 
fore, as practice implies treason, and begins 
with p, he would read “ midnight fated to the 
practice.” This is precisely such correction 
as eleven schoolmasters in twelve would make 
in a boy’s theme; nevertheless, we suspect 
there is more lost than gained by getting rid 
of the repetition. Deprived of the emphasis 
of iteration, the line that speaks of * ministers 
for the purpose” loses in strength, and the 
passage on the whole has less force than be- 
fore. 

“A rotten carease of a butt” is rightly 
altered into boat, and Mr. Dyce accepts the 
correction. Prospero might have called the 
bark in which he was turned adrift a rotten 
butt; but “a rotten carcase of a butt, not 
rigg’d, nor tackle, sail, nor mast,” can only be 
the carcase of a boat. The carcase of a butt 
is simply the butt itself; the carcase of a boat 
is such as Prospero describes it. i 

In the same lines there is an indifferent 
change of “have” into “ had.” 

Before Miranda sleeps, there is a stage di- 
rection, inserted bythe Corrector, indicating 
where Prospero resumes his robe, which Mer, 
Dyce accepts, and offends Mr. Collier by not 
acknowledging as “ the important and entirely 
new stage direction from the corr. fo. 1632.” 

The next correction is very prosaic. Ariel 
says that the dispersed ships 


“all have met again 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote 
Bound sadly home for Naples.” 


The “ emendator” would read “ all have met 
again, and all upon the Mediterranean float,” 
etc. Here is not only the conversion of poe- 
try to prose, but the manufacture of an itera- 
tion clumsier than the one he had just thought 
it his duty to correct. If he could not endure 
two “ purposes ” in three lines, why does he 
force upon us two “alls” in five words, espe- 
cially when, the chief ship being absent, stress 





and better text, and says nothing, of course, 


upon “all” is less appropriate P 
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The next correction, an omission of “ thee,” 
Mr. Collier declines, and Mr. Dyce, without 
adopting, is disposed to favor, We distinctly 
side with Mr. Collier in retaining “ told thee 
no lies, made thee no mistakings.” 

The succeeding alteration, which is also 
trivial, Mr. Dyce and Mr. Collier unite in re- 
jecting, as they do also the next, the last in 
the first act, where, instead of “when thou 
camest first,” the Corrector would read “ when 
thou cam’st here first.” 

Here we may well pause : for we have given 
instances enough to satisfy, we think, all per- 
sons that, however just may be many of the 
Corrector’s suggestions; however ‘authentic, 
perhaps, many of his stage-directions; how- 
ever ingenious he may have appeared when 
his best ideas were presented in a compact 
mass, yet directly we begin to follow him step 
by step there is abundance to justify the con- 
tempt which Mr. Dyce appears to entertain 
for his abilities. Whoever goes through the 
entire series of his alterations must either 
himself want a sense of poetry or feel that 
the poetic element had been very sparingly 
granted to this unknown individual. Whence 
then did he derive the large number of true 
suggestions that we find embedded in his dul- 
ness? We do not believe them to be of 
more recent date than the best conjectural 
readings of Theobald, Hanmer, and Johnson, 
which they frequently corroborate. We are 
compelled therefore to suppose that for many 
of his changes the Corrector must have had 
some warrant beyond his own sagacity, and 
that the pleasures of revision tempted him, 
wholly incompetent as he was, to labor further 

_ on the text for his private amusement. Since, 
however, he does not speak with a sustained 
authority, his alterations can only rest on 
their own merits, Misled by a natural par- 
tiality for his own discovery, and more accom- 
plished as an antiquarian than as a literary 
critic, Mr. Collier has adopted in his new edi- 
tion of Shakspeare many changes which in 
our opinion are decided corruptions of the 
text. Even in more dubious cases there is a 
certain wise conservatism in literature against 
which a small number of trivial emendations 
where no clear title can be shown, will con- 
tend in vain. For “it is true,” says Bacon, 
“that what is settled by custom, though it be 
not good, yet at least it is fit; and those things 
which have long gone together, are, as it 
were, confederate within themselves.” There- 
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fore the benefit of every doubt is due, we 
conceive, to the established reading. 

Mr. Dyce has succeeded in a department 
where so many have failed. He unites, in- 
deed, the necessary qualifications in a singular 
degree. He is an admirable classical scholar, 
is deeply read in Elizabethan literature, has a 
fine ear for metre, and a strong sense of poetic 
beauty. His industry is on a par with his 
accomplishments. Any one may settle a text 
of Shakspeare as good, or bettgr, than is to 
be found in the majority of editions, with the 
same rapidity that he reads. But to settlea 
text which will bear the investigation of poetic 
students, not only requires a rare familiarity 
with the language and customs of Shakspeare’s 
day, but an amount of thought which few 
could continue through a single play. The 
taste, knowledge, and reflection which are 
embodied in these volumes can only be appre-’ 
ciated by persons who have trod the same 
paths, and who know that almost every page 
raises questions which require not only hours 
of present meditation but years of past read- 
ing to solve. No prejudices have interfered 
with the free exercise of Mr. Dyce’s powers. 
He is not the partisan of quartos or folios, of 
printed readings or conjectural emendations. 
He is the partisan of sense and of poetry. 
The inclination of his mind is doubtless against 
innovation, and we believe that he might with 
advantage have revised some passages with a 
bolder hand; but over-caution, as we have 
already intimated, is preferable to rashness in 
the instances where there is much to be said 
on both sides, This at least is beyond doubt, 
that we have never possessed so admirable a 
text of Shakspeare before; and we would 
suggest to the thousands of people who are 
always inquiring for something interesting to 
read, that they should read again the works of 
the monarch of literature, and read him in the 
edition of Mr. Dyce. “ Notes,” says Dr. John- 
son, “are often necessary, but they are neces- 
sary evils. Let him that is unacquainted with 
the powers of Shakspeare, and who desires to 
feel the highest pleasure that the drama can 
give, read every play from the first scene to the 
last with utter negligence of all his commen- 
tators. When his fancy is once on the wing, 
let it not stoop at correction or explanation. 
Let him read on through brightness and ob- 
scurity ; let him preserve his comprehension 
of the dialogue and his interest in the fable. 
And when the pleasures of novelty have 
ceased, let him attempt exactness, and read 
the commentators.” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE QUEEN’S APARTMENTS. 


IN three days Humphrey was sufficiently 
recovered to go abroad and taste the fresh air 
out of doors, a cordial best appreciated by the 
sufferer who has been long confined to a sick 
room. In three more he was sent for by 
the Queen, whose curiosity had been much 
roused by the history of the quarrel and the 
duel, whose interest, moreover, had been ex- 
cited by Mary’s account of the wounded man’s 
chivalrous and romantic character, and who 
had seen with her own eyes that he was well- 
favored, which with Henrietta added consid- 
erably to the chances of a courtier’s advance- 
ment. 

“You must bring your young chevalier to 
my private receptions, Marie,” said the good- 
natured Queen, with her arch smile. “Not 
on the great nights when his Majesty comes, 
and we are all as grave as councillors, and 
retire when the clock strikes ten, but to dne 
of my own quiet evenings, when we will sup 
in the Round Room, and Lady Carlisle shall 
sing us a new ‘roman,’ and Kirke tell us her 
wickedest stories, and we will console the 
poor youth that he has got well so soon, and 
lost the pleasure of being nursed by the 
pretty Marie. Are you very fond of him, 
Mignonne ?” 

“T have never said so, Madame,” answered 
Mary with quiet composure, but with a slight 
elevation of the head and neck that made her 
look far more like a queen than the thought- 
less little lady who questioned her. “It is 
not my custom to make confessions, and if it 
were, I have here nothing to confess.” 

“But there is another,” interposed Henri- 
etta, eagerly. “Ah, now I see it all; Grace, 
that is her name. I know her, I have seen 
her; dark-haired and gracieuse, with a petite 
mine. You are jealous, Marie; jealous, and 
with good reason, the gracieuse is a danger- 

ous rival, the wounded man cannot run away 
from her charms. She is always in the house, 
and my poor Marie has been obliged to be 
about owr person here. She has lost him to 
the gracieuse, and she is jealous. My proud 
Marie jealous like any other woman, after all; 
‘tis too good a joke!” And Henrietta, who 
was not particular why she laughed, so long 
as she did laugh, broke out into a peal of 
hilarity, and clapped her hands like a merry, 
mischievous, light-hearted child. 

‘Mary laughed too, a low, silvery, pleasant 


of human nature she would have detected in 
that laugh no wounded feelings, no jealous 
apprehensions, nothing but a proud conscious- 
ness of power, an unshaken security in her 
own dominion, perhaps a touch of pity, per- 
haps a shadow of regret that she was not 
more engrossed with her conquest. Yet she 
had never liked Bosville so well as at that 
moment. 

They were pleasant little meetings, those 
private receptions of the Queen at Merton 
College. That they conduced in any degree 
to the stability of the royal party few will be 
found to ‘assert, but none can deny that they 
furthered to a considerable extent the con- 
sumption of well-cooked dishes and sparkling 
wines, the expenditure of much compliment 
and small-talk, not to mention a large amount 
of flirtation and intrigue, political as well as 
private, and the occasional exchange of vows 
not sanctioned by the Church. The Puritans 
held these meetings in especial reprobation, 
and from Jezebel downwards, esteemed no re- 
proachful name too abusive with which to vilify 
the royal lady who presided over them; 
whilst many a wise head amongst the old 
Cavalier party, and the more experienced 
advisers of the King, opined that neither Ire- 
ton’s pikes nor Cromwell’s Ironsides had in- 
flicted half such deadly wounds on their Sove- 
reign’s cause as the empty, scheming, under- 
hand circle of selfish gallants and flaunting 
dames that surrounded his misguided wife. 
Yet Charles could never be brought to believe 
it. With the touching obstinacy of a weak, 
yet conscientious and enthusiastic nature, he 
lavished on Henrietta a blind adoration that 
she seems thoroughly to have despised. He 
confided to her all his most secret schemes, 
even to the meditated treacheries that he 
seems to have persuaded himself were not 
only venial, but meritorious ; he laid bare for 
her his whole heart, with all its short-comings 
and all its weaknesses; he reversed the order 
of the sexes in looking up to her for advice 
and assistance, and she despised him accord- 
ingly. It is a fatal mistake. Fond as women 
are of power, gladly as they see the man they 
love at their feet, thrilling as is the delicious 
consciousness that their lightest word can 
tame and turn the rougher nature to their 
will, yet, when the moment of danger and 
difficulty really comes, if he cannot act for 





laugh, Had her mistress been a better judge 





himself, and for her too; if he cannot stand 
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up and take the brunt of all, and shield her, 
so to speak, with his body; if he quails be- 
neath the storm and leans upon her, the 
weaker reed, for support, he is never a man 
to her again. 

Charles, in his council or his closet, writing 
in cipher to his generals, or armed in mail 
and plate at the head of his army, was never 
apart from his Queen in spirit. Every action 
of his life, every one of his letters, every turn 
he made out of the judicious path, proves 
beyond a doubt the romantic affection he 
cherished for that empty flirting little French- 
woman. She was never out of his thoughts. 
Let us see how she returned the love of the 
ill-fated king. 

Sitting on a low ottoman, sparkling with 
diamonds, a huge feathered fan in one hand, 
and setting down with the other an empty 
coffee-cup on a richly chased salvar held by a 
black page-boy, Henrietta looked more bril- 
liant than usual as she carried on a lively con- 
versation with a plain, sallow gentleman, who 
appeared to occupy a high place in her 
Majesty’s favor. Lord Jermyn knew his 
power well, and made unsparing use of it. 
With no very pleasing exterior, none of the 
physical advantages which are generally sup- 
posed to make such way in a lady's good 
graces, and to which she was quite as fully 
alive as the rest of her sex, he had obtained 
an ascendancy over the Queen which can only 
be accounted for by his extraordinary knowl- 
edge of character, his facility for adapting 
himself to the tastes and adopting the opin- 
ions of those whose favor he thought it worth 
his while to cultivate, and above all, his pre- 
eminent talent for, and unconquerable love of, 
‘that complicated system of intrigue which 
ruled the whole Court, and originating in the 
Queen’s own private apartments, spread its 
meshes over the length and breadth of En- 
land, nullifying the deliberations of the wise, 
and paralyzing the blows of the strong. 

She was conversing with him in a low 
voice, mingling the most important political 
topics, the secret counsels of her husband, and 
the private jntelligence from his generals, with 
the extravagant language of gallantry then in 
vogue, with the lightest jests, the silliest gos- 
sip and the emptiest laughter that ever floated 
through a drawing-room. His manner was 
that of respectful admiration while he listened, 
yet there was at times an expreesion of au- 
thority in his eye, and tone of sarcasm in his 
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voice, that argued his consciousness of his own 
power, and the value in which he was held by 
the voluble Queen. As he leaned over her 
reclining figure, and replied in corresponding 
tones to her whispered confidences, the pair 
had far more the appearance of a lover and 
his mistress than a subject and a sovereign. 
Partly concealed by an old Japanese screen 
of grotesque carving and quaint ornament, 
but with ringing laugh and lively sally, de- 
claring plainly their whereabout, Lord Ber 
nard Stuart and Mrs. Kirke carried on an 
amicable warfare, according to their wont, 
half jest, half earnest, sparkling with quips 
and innuendos and playful satire, and many 
a phrase implying far more than met the ear, 
with as much freedom from restraint as 
though they had been a hundred leagues from 
the presence of royalty. The young noble 
man was attending on her Majesty in the ex- 
ecution of his duty; and a very pleasant duty 
it seemed to be, judging by the expression of 
his handsome countenance, enhanced by the 
uniform of the Life Guards, which he com- 
manded. A breastplate, back-piece, and 
cuisses of steel, set off his fine figure and 
chivalrous features to the best advantage, 
whilst the rich Jace on his buff surcoat, the 
delicate embroidery of his collar, and gaudy 
folds of his crimson silk scarf, tempered with 
an air of courtly splendor these warlike acces- 
sories of costume. Long fair curls, soft and 
perfumed like a woman’s, floated over his 
shoulders; as Mrs. Kirke looked up in his 
face from the low couch on which she had 
placed herself, she could not withhold from 
that handsome smiling countenance a part of 
the admiration which she believed in her 
heart to be alone due to a certain pair of arch 
blue eyes and a certain mischievous dimpled 
smile that met her in the glass every day. 
Like many another carpet knight, Lord 
Bernard was no contemptible adversary to 
encounter when blows were falling thick and 
fast on a stricken field. On more than one 
occasion he had petitioned in his own name, 
and that of the brother coxcombs whom he 
commanded, for leave to abandon their pe 
culiar duty of guarding the King’s person, 
and to charge in the van with Prince Rupert 
and his desperadoes, The stanch, stern Iron- 
sides, the grim Presbyterian pikemen, found 
these curled Malignants very fiends in fight- 
ing; and though they compared them ener- 
getically to Absalom and other good-looking 
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«eprobates, and cursed them with fervent 
piety, yet did they go down before them like 
barley in harvest-time notwithstanding. 

Now, however, Lord Bernard was on guard, 
and his own sense of responsibility not per- 
mitting him to retire to rest, whilst the 
Queen’s partiality for handsome faces afforded 
him a certain welcome in her private apart- 
ments, he was combining duty with pleasure 
by flirting furiously with Mrs. Kirke—a lady 
for whom he openly avowed an ardent attach- 
ment, which she as openly returned, and 
which was not likely to do either of them the 
slightest harm. 

Some men might have been in danger, too, 
for the Syren was a fearfully well-favored 
Syren, and sat upon her rock in the most 
bewitching of attitudes, and sang her 
seducing song in the most enchanting of 
tones. Besides, she had spent her whole life 
in the luring of mariners; had stranded them 
by scores on different shoals and quicksands; 
had frightened them and teased them, and 
ducked them and drowned them, and never 
wet her own feet, so she boasted, in the pro- 
cess. 

If Lord Bernard had only admired blue 
eyes and golden locks, and smiles and dimples, 
and white skins and dazzling teeth, he had 
been in danger too; but the Life-Guardsman’s 
heart was of capacious proportions —con- 
structed, so to speak, in compartments, of 
which he could empty a drawer at any time 

to make room for freslier contents; or if need 
Were, shut it up and desist from using it al- 
together. So the pair were but fencing with 
buttons on their foils, after all. 

Their engagement was at its height: she 
was shaking her curls like a shower of gold 
all over her saucy face and white shapely neck 
and shoulders; he was picking up the fan she 
had purposely dropped, and pressing it en- 
thusiastically to his lips, when the Queen 
called him suddenly to her side; and Lord 
Bernard, at once changing his manner for 
one of the most reserved and stately de- 
corum, returned the fan with a profound bow, 
and stalked across the room to wait her 
Majesty’s commands with another solemn and 
reverential obeisance. 

She was. determined to punish Jermyn for 
something he had said; womanlike, she had 
no difficulty in finding an opportunity. Hand- 
some Lord Bernard had been always rather a 
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favorite, so she beckoned him across to her, 
and the Life Guardsman obeyed aceordingly. 

“ Lady Carlisle tells me you have a vacancy 
in the troop, my lord?” she said, pushing 
away the little black boy to make room for 
the young nobleman—an action not lost upon 
Jermyn, and the observation of which did 
not improve the expression of his sallow face; 
“if so, Lhave already disposed of it.” 

“Tf your Majesty condescends to review us 
again, we shall have nothing but vacancies 
left,” was the reply; “ we cannot sustain the 
bright glances of yourself and your ladies; 
they pierce our breastplates, and wither us up 
like roses in the noon-day sun. With regard 
to a vacancy, there was none in the force 
when I inspected it this evening at curfew. 
Lady Carlisle, however, was Jater than usual 
in the presence—she may have made one 
since then.” 

Lord Bernard was a courtier, but he wasa 
commanding officer as well, and the instincts 
of the latter will always predominate over 
every other consideration. He did not ap 
prove of this interference with his preroga- 
tive, and he did not care if the Queen and 
Lady Carlisle both knew it. 

Henrietta laughed. “ What say you, Lucy?” 
she called out to her favorite, who was work- 
ing quietly with Mary Cave at the far end of 
the room,“ have you been tampering with 
Lord Bernard’s command since nightfall? If 
not, we want a vacancy, and you have our 
commands to go and kill usa Life Guardsman 
before supper time.” 

Lady Carlisle looked up with her calm in- 
nocent smile. 

“ Shall I begin with Lord Bernard himself, 
Madame?” she asked; “ he seems half dead 
already; unless you, Mrs. Kirke, will finish 
what you have nearly accomplished so well.” 

Mrs. Kirke did not like Lady Carlisle; she 
was no match for her, and she knew it; the 
peeress, in addition to an immovable coun- 
tenance, possessing the immense advantage 
of hesitating at nothing. But she never re- 
fused an appeal to arms even when sure of 
being worsted, so she laughed merrily, and 
answered— 

“I only kill my foes, and that when I am 
angry. Now, Lord Bernard and I have 
hardly quarrelled once the whole night. I 
am not like Lady Carlisle: my ship is but a 





poor little privateer, with letters of marque 
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against the enemy—not a pirate, that destroys 
both sides alike, and knows no distinction 
when she has hoisted the black flag!” 

“ You are quite right not to sail under false 
colors,” answered Lady Carlisle, with such a 
clear, guileless look full into Mrs. Kirke’s 
rouge—which indeed was put on a little too 
thick, and somewhat nearer the cheekbones 
than Nature plants her own roses—that the 
discomfited little woman was fain to hide her 
face behind her fan, and retire into one of her 
explosions of laughter to cover her confusion. 
The Queen, however, was amused and de- 
lighted at this little passage of arms, and re- 
verted to the subject. 

“Our proud Marie,” she observed, “ has a 
protégé that we should wish to have about 
our person. He is young, gallant, and good- 
looking,” with a glance at Jermyn, who either 
winced or pretended to do so-—“ Marie and I 
would like him to be near us. What say you, 
my dear, shall Imake Lord Bernard appoint 
him to the Life-Guards? One word from 
either of us, and it is done!” 

“Your Majesty is most kind,” answered 
Mary, “ but I entreat you do nothing of the 
sort. Ie is pledged already to another ser- 
vice. His honor demands that he should be 
in the field the instant he is well. He wishes 
to leave for the west immediately. Your 
Majesty cannot confer on him a greater kind- 
ness than by bidding him depart.” 

Mary spoke eagerly, though she retained 
her self-command. “ Never,” (she thought in 
her own heart), “never shall he become sel- 
fish and intriguing, even, if he be a courtier, 
like all of these.” Alas! she would fain have 
made him a second Falkland; and if she had 
' succeeded what would it have profited? Was 
he not far too good for her even now ? 

The Queen laughed at her determination, 
and rallied her according to her wont. “ You 
dare not trust him with Lucy and Mrs. 
Kirke,” she exclaimed; “you want to detach 
him from the gracieuse. You are jealous, 
Marie, jealous!—and that is the best fun of 
all. Hush! here he comes.” 

A stately yeoman here attended Bosville 
into the anteroom, through which he was con- 
ducted by a decorous gentleman usher in 
black, armed with a white wand, as far as the 
door of the presence chamber, where he was 
handed over to the care of Lord Jermyn, who 
in right of his office led him up to the Queen 
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herself. Henrietta looked graciously upon 
the young soldier, and gave him her hand to 
kiss. * 

The ladies about a Court are no exception 
to the general rule of their sex. They prize 
a novelty as much as do the cherriest-cheeked 
maidens that take the butter to the fair. 
When the novelty, too, is handsome, graceful, 
richly-dressed, and imbued with a certain air 
of becoming softness and languor which 
recent illness leaves upon the young, they are 
apt to give vent to their curiosity and interest 
with an ardor that borders upon admiration. 
This, by the way, is another quality which 
renders woman-worship so satisfactory and 
profitable a service. 

Mrs. Kirke’s fan was down in an instant. 
“Who is he?” she whispered to Lord Ber- 
nard, who was again by her side; “very 
handsome for a brown man” (Lord Bernard 
was fair and fresh-colored) ; “ but what makes 
him so pale ? and why does he move as if he 
had stays on? Bandaged, is he, and nearly 
killed by Goring ? How wicked of Goring! 
who is charming, too. By the way, why is he 
not here to-night?” So Mrs, Kirke ran on, 
keeping her admirer by her side to answer 
her questions, and ogling the new arrival the 
while with all the artillery of her mischief- 
loving eyes. 

Lady Carlisle, too, in her quiet modest way 
—that soft, gentle demeanor, that she flat- 
tered herself no mortal man could resist, 
that left all her noisy, laughing, chattering 
rivals miles and miles behind—vouchsafed to 
bestow no small share of attention upon 
Humphrey Bosville. He was the lion of the 
evening, and provoked his share of observa- 
tion accordingly. It so happened that the 
duel tuok place at a period when the Court 
was unusually devoid of incident, and this in 
times when every week brought news of & 
battle fought or a town lost or won. Sucha 
state of stagnation as three days without an 
event of some sort was unbearable; and 
Bosville’s rencontre with Goring at so dead a 
time was a perfect windfall to the weary gos 
siping courtiers. Even the Queen vouch- 
safed to-inquire particularly after his wounds; 
and when supper was announced, and the 
little party adjourned to discuss that merry 
meal in the Round Room, her Majesty con- 
descended to pour him out a glass of Hippo- 
cras with her own white hand, and desired 
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him to quaff it, with a complimentary jeer at 
his blanched cheeks that brought the color 
back to his face. 

He sat between Lady Carlisle and Mary 
Cave. With the former he bore his share 
bravely enough in that fictitious species of dia- 
logue which then as now constituted the lan- 
guage of fashionable life, but which was 
essentially distasteful to the romantic temper- 
ament of the simple soldier. To the latter 
he scarcely spoke three words, but his voice 
was quite altered; and Lady Carlisle, an ex- 
perienced practitioner, found him out imme- 
diately. 

Therefore she could not of course let him 
alone. Too confident in her own charms, and 
too essentially heartless to be jealous of any 
woman on earth, she was yet rapacious of 
admiration. If nineteen men out of a score 
were paying her their homage, she could not 
rest till she had brought the twentieth also 
to her feet. Humphrey was young, graceful, 
and good-looking; but had he been old, mis- 
happen, and ugly, he possessed an infallible 
charm in Lady Carlisle’s eyes—he was evi- 
dently the property of another, and must be 
trespassed on accordingly. 

She had been too often at the game not 
to know exactly how to lay her snares. She 
waited till the Queen had done with him, 
and Mrs. Kirke had laughed him out of 
countenance, and then turned to him with 
her soft voice and her deep eyes, and talked 
to him of flowers and music; and such topics 
as she thought most congenial to his temper- 
ament, sighing gently between whiles, as 
giving him to understand that she too was 
out of her element in that gay circle, and that 
he was the only man capable of understand- 

ing her, if he would but give himself the 
trouble to try. 

Had Bosville been ten years older, he 
would at once have flung himself into the 
spirit of the contest. He would have known 
that with a disposition like that of Mary Cave, 
to awaken her jealousy was the nearest road 
to her heart—that blind submission would 
never conquer the proud spirit which bends 
alone to a prouder than itself. 

But he was too loyal, too true-hearted to 
enter into such calculations. There was but 
one woman in the world for him; so he was 
stanch to his faith, here in a Queen’s draw- 
ing-room as he would have been in his lonely 
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amongst the horses’ feet in a charge, with the 
life-blood ebbing fast, and every thing but his 
great unconquerable love passing dreamily 
away. It was his nature to be tyrannized 
over, as it is the nature of many of the brav- 
est, and gentlest, and noblest of God’s crea- 
tures. The highest couraged horses winces 
the most readily from the spurs. Do not 
drive them in too pitilessly, lest you rouse 
him once too often. He may fail at last, and 


‘fall with you some day to rise no more. 


The Queen clapped her hands as the repast 
concluded, and the black page handed round 
the grace-cup of spiced wine in a huge antique 
goblet. 

“One of your sweetest songs, Lucy,” said 
her Majesty to Lady Carlisle, “and then a 
fair good night to all.” 

As she spoke she signed to the little page 
to bring a guitar which rested in a corner for 
the Syren, and withdrawing somewhat apart 
with Mary Cave, lent a listening ear to the 
conversation of that lady, who by her animated 
gestures and eager face appeared to engross 
her mistress’s attention with some subject of 
more than common importance. 

“ The Queen hates music,” said Lady Car- 
lisle, bending languidly over the guitar, and 
looking softly into Bosville’s eyes; “ but I will 
sing to you. What do you like? something 
about love and war, I am sure. Will you 
promise to observe the moral if I take the 
trouble to sing you the song ? ” 

Humphrey answered not much to the pur- 
pose. His eyes and thoughts were at the 
other end of the room, and he had not yet 
acquired the knack, so useful at Court, of at- 
tending to two people at once. 

Lady Carlisle swept her hand across the 
strings; the gesture became her admirably, 
and with many a covert glance of sly allusion, 
sang in a low, sweet voice the not inappropri- 
ate ballad of 


THE PROUD LADYE. 


“?Tis a cheerless morn for a gallant to swim, 
And the moat shines cold and clear ; 
Sir eh !I was never yet baulked of my 


And I hg for the lilies that float on the brim : 
Go bring me those blossoms here!” 
Then I offered them low on my bended knee;, 
“They are faded and wet,” said the proud 
Ladye. ’ 


A jay screamed out from the topmost pine 
That waved by the castle wall, 
And she vowed if I loved her I’d never decline ' 





bivouae under the winter sky, or down 


To harry his nest for this mistress of mine, 
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Though I broke my own neck in the fall. 
So I brought her the eggs, and she flouted me; 
“ You would climb too high,’”’ quoth the. proud 
Ladye. 


The lists were dressed, and the lances in rest, 
And our knightly band arrayed, 
?Twas stout Sir Hubert who bore him the best, 
With a Queen’s white glove carried high on his 
crest, 
Till I shore it away with my blade. 
But I reeled as I laid it before her.—‘ See ! 
It is soiled with your blood,” said the proud 
Ladye. 


“ You have sweet red lips and an ivory brow, 
But your heart is as hard as a stone; 
Though I loved youso long and so dearly, now 
Ihave broken my fetters. and cancelled my 
vow,— 
You may sigh at your lattice alone. 
There are women as fair, who are kinder tome: 
Go look for another, my proud Ladye!” 


Her tears fell fast—she began to rue 
When she counted the cost of her pride ; 
Till she played, and lost it, she never knew 
The worth of a heart both kindly and true, 
And she beckoned me back to her side : 
While softly she whispered, ‘I love but thee !” 
So I won her at last, my proud Ladye. 


She fixed her eyes on Bosville as she con- 
cluded; but his whole attention was taken up 
by Mary, who, from the corner in which she 
was established with the Queen, had been 


THERE are martyrs in every faith, ascetics 
of every denomination. ‘Tis not by the 
sincerity of its worshippers that we must 
argue the infallibility of any creed. The 
macerated monk, flagellating his bleeding 
person in his cell, is not more in earnest than 
‘the Indian faqueer, erect under a burning 
sun, his arm stretched out motionless, till the 
flesh withers from the bone, his hand clenched 
till the nails grow through the palm. The 
howling Dervish bids his Moslem monastery 
echo to his cries at intervals as regular as 
matins, and complines, and vespers, and all 
the periods of melodious worship enjoined by 
the Catholic Church. The bonze of Tartary, 
the priest of Brahma, meditate for weeks on 
the Ineffable; whilst the disciple of Jugger- 
naut immolates himself unhesitatingiy beneath 
the wheels of his monstrous idol. Even our 
own true Faith is not without its fanatics. 
The tortures of the Inquisition, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the fires of Smithfield, 
were strange sacrifices with which to glorify 





looking at him with more than usual observa-! what might he would never change it now. 
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tion—he even flattered himself more than 
usual interest. As Henrietta rose to retire 
and distributed a general bow amongst her 
courtiers in token of dismissal, Mary crossed 
the room to where he stood, and taking him 
by the hand, spoke to him in a low agitated 
voice that thrilled every nerve in his body, 
weakened as he was by illness, and excited by 
the scene, the music, the Royal circle, and 
above all, the presence of her he loved. 

“The Queen has promised me your majot- 
ity,” she said, and her voice’ trembled a little; 
“but you must join the army immediately, 
Perhaps we may not meet again, even to say 
‘Farewell!’ We shall often think of you, 
Good-bye, Captain Bosville” — she hesitated, 
as though about to say something more, but 
only repeated, “Good-bye,” and vanished 
after the Queen and her retreating: ladies. 

So this was all! The guerdon of how many 
thoughts, how much devotion, how deep a 
tenderness? He was giving gold for silver, 
he felt it now. Well, he did not grudge it; 
but he declined Lord Bernard’s invitation to 
drink spiced canary with him in the guard- 
room, and returned to his own quarters at 
Sir Giles Allonby’s with a slow step and a 
saddened mien. Was he thinking of his 
choice —his peerless, proud Ladye? Come 


the religion of Love. Laud presiding over 
the Council and signing the inhuman decree 
by which the culprit was sentenced to lose his 
ears, doubtless believed he was serving the 
cause of truth and morality, as fervently as 
did Leighton himself when he published that 
abusive pamphlet against the Queen which 
drew down upon him the hideous vengance 
of the Star Chamber. His sentence, in ad- 
dition to mutilation, had been imprisonment 
for life; but a large sum of money furnished 
in high quarters had bought his escape from 
his gaolers, and he, was even now in Oxford, 
under the feigned name of Simeon—by which 
we must in future call him — snatching pro- 
selytes out of the Jion’s mouth; or as he 
himself termed it, “ laboring in the vine-yard 
through the burden and heat of the day.” 
He had promised to meet Effingham again 
when last they parted at the door of the con- 
venticle, and he had not forgotten his promise. 
Night after night had he visited the Cavalier 
officer at his quarters, argued with him, 
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prayed with him, implored him, till, notwith- 
standing all his previous associations — not- 
withstanding the first real ardent passion he 
had ever cherished in his life— Effingham 
gave way, yielding to his new friend’s persua- 
sions and his own convictions; and resolving 
to become not almost. but altogether an ad- 
herent of the Puritan party, and a supporter 
of those zealots who had determined to go 
the farthest and fastest to the destruction of 
all government that was not based upon their 
own wild notions of a direct Theocracy. 

Truly, it needed a strong hand and a cool 
head to rule these stormy elements; to ‘recon- 
cile the conflicting ideas of the speculative, 
the selfish, and the sincere; to guide the 
turbulent enthusiast and.urge the wavering 
time-servers, and thus to rear at last a goodly 
edifice out of such various acd chaotic mate- 
rials; but when the time comes it is generally 
found that the Man is also ready, and the 
Man was even now drilling his Ironsides at 
Gloucester whose destiny it was to ride rough- 
shod to power on the blind faith of those who 
deemed him as fanatical and shortsighted as 
themselves. 

Gaunt and thin, his fine frame square and 
angular from deficiency of covering, his 
features sharpened, and his dark eyes shining 
out more fiercely than usual from under their 
projecting brows, George Effingham sat alone 
in his dreary, comfortless room, wrapped in 
profound meditation, musing darkly on his 
recent doubts, his present resolution, and the 
sacrifice he had determined to make of those 
hopes which were to him as the very light of 
his eyes—the very breath of his nostrils. 

Conflicting passions, the struggles. of con- 
science, the “worm that dieth not” gnawing 
at his heart, had wrought upon him in a few 
weeks the work of years. He looked a 
middle-aged man already, as the light from 
the lamp above his head brought out. his 
sunken features in high relief, and deepened 
the lines upon his forehead and about his 
mouth. His beard too was flecked with here 
and there a silvery streak; his dress was 
careless and disordered; his whole bearing 
dejected, weary, and worn. With compressed 

lip and dilated nostril, as of one who suffers 
inwardly, but is too proud to yield, though 
none be.there to witness, he seemed to watch 
and wait, though the clenched hand and the 
foot beating at regular intervals against the 
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tience and anxiety almost too irritating to be 
borne. 

At length a step was heard upon the stairs, 
and with a deep sigh of relief, Effingham 
opened the door and admitted his new friend 
Simeon, armed, as usual, to the teeth, and 
bearing on his countenance its wonted expres- 
sion of fervent zeal and rapt enthusiasm. 

“ At last,” said George, as his guest seated: 
himself, and disposed his arms in the most 
convenient position to be snatched up at a 
moment’s notice; “at last! I have wearied 
for you as the sick man wearies for the visit 
of the Leech ; I have expected you since twi- 
light. It is done!—my brother, it is done at 
last. What it has cost me, neither you nor 
any other man can imagine. But it is done. 
I am a disgraced and branded man, and ‘the 
place that hath known me shall know me-no 
more.’” 

Simeon took him affectionately by the hand. 
“No cross, no crown, my brother!” he re 
plied. “Would you buy the ingalculable 
treasure with that which costs yolthothing? 
See! I have been-in the hospitals, and beheld 
the wounded, maimed and writhing upon their 
stretchers. I have seen the strong man’s 
limb shattered by gunshot, and the surgeon’s 
knife, mereiful in that it spared not, lop off 
the agonized member, and save the patient 
from destruction. What though he shiver 
and faint when the operation is completed? 
He is a living man instead of a senseless 
corpse; so is it with the moral gangrene. If 
thou wouldst preserve thy soul cut it out. 
Are we not told that it is better to sacrifice 
an eye or a limb than to risk the destruction 
of soul and body? and shall we grudge to 
offer up the dearest treasures of our lives, the 
pride that was as the breath of our nostrils, the 
earthly honor that was as our daily bread: 
nay, the fonder, softer feelings that had be- 
come as the very life-blood of our hearts, 
when they are required of us by him who 
gives and who takes away? The gift we lay 
upon the altar, can it cost too much? Suffer, 
brother—so shalt thou qualify for happiness. 
Weep and gnash with thy teeth here rather 
than hereafter!” 

It was a high, stern doctrine, and as such 
qualified to make a due impression on the 
nature to which it was addressed. Effingham 
reared his head proudly, and the resolute lip 
compressed itself tighter than before as he 





floor, denoted that. his vigil was one of impa- 


detailed to his friend the doings of that day 
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—doings which even now to his soldier nature 
could not but seem pregnant with physical 
degradation. 

“T took my commission back to Colepep- 
per,” said he, “ and the old general laughed 
in my face. I have seen him laugh so, 
Simeon, when your musqueteers were making 
a target of his body. He accepted it, however, 
and then he spoke such words—such bitter 
words! He dared not have used them to 
Captain Effingham of his own brigade. Gen- 
eral or no general, I had paraded him at point 
of fox, with a yard and a half of green turf 
between us; and to give him his due, I think 
he would fain have provoked me to it even 
to-day. But I suppose every loyal Cavalier 
has a right to insult me now!” 

He spoke in bitter scorn, scarcely in accor- 
dance with the character he was fain to pro- 
fess. ‘ 

“But you will meet him yet again in the 
field,” urged the warlike religionist; “ you 
will meetghim where you can draw the sword 
with a go@ll conscience, and strike fair down- 


right blows for the cause of Israel. You will 
meet him again, though he be hemmed in by 
his Amalekites; and I, Simeon the perse- 
cuted, say unto you, ‘ Smite and spare not!’” 


Apparently somewhat comforted by this 
reflection, Effingham, who had been indig- 
nantly pacing the narrow room, sat down 
again, and proceeded with his narrative. 

“When I left him I passed through the 
guard-room, and I thought the very troopers 
—my own troopers, some of them fellows 
that I have seen ere now flinch from follow- 
ing where I led—looked askance at me, as 
though I was traitor and coward both. 
Coward !—psha! the dogs know better than 
that. But I bore it and passed on, Nay, 
the very citizens in the street—the knaves 
that have never handled weapon in their lives 
weightier than an ell-wand or a yard of satin 
velvet, seemed to take the wall of the dis- 
graced officer, to shoulder the renegade Cava- 
lier into the kennel—and I kept my riding- 
rod quiet in my hand and passed on. Then 
I met Sir Giles Allonby—good old Sir Giles, 
her father, Simeon—and he stopped and 
asked me if it was true? He spoke so 
kindly, so sorrowfully. ‘I grieve for it, lad!’ 
said he, and he meant what he said, I know; 
‘I grieve for it, as if I had lost my falcon 
Diamond or the best horse in my stable. 
Zounds, man! art not ashamed ? Some would 
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be angry with thee, and roundly too, but I 
grieve for it, lad—by St. George, I do! We 
all liked thee so well—Grace and Mary, and 
all—and now we shall see thee no more, 
Fare thee well, lad; I would give thee my 
blessing, wer’t not clean against my con- 
science. Fare thee well!’ And now I shall 
see them no more. Simeon!” (and he seized 
his friend’s arm fiercely as he looked him in 
the face) “if my sacrifice be not accepted it 
had been better for me that I had never been 
born!” 

The enthusiast led him to the window, and 
pointed out into the cold clear night, brilliant 
with a million stars. “Shall He who hath 
the treasures of the universe in the hollow of 
his hand not reward thee? oh, man of little 
faith! Thou hast put thy hand to the plough, 
see that thou look not back. To-morrow we 
will shake the dust of Oxford from off our 
feet, and journey hence, even as Lot journeyed 
into the desert from the accursed city of the 
plain!” 

With these words Simeon shook the pros- 
elyte warmly by the hand, and taking up his 
arms, departed stealthily as he had come. 
Fanatic as he was, Leighton had been in ear- 
nest all his life. He had never flinched yet 
from that narrow and rugged path which he 
considered it his duty to follow, and his nerve 
was as unshaken, his confidence in the protec- 
tion of Heaven as unbounded, here in Oxford, 
in the very stronghold of his enemies, as it had 
been when exposed to the jeers of the mob 
in the pillory at Newgate, or on the scaffold 
at Tower-hill under the knife of the execu- 
tioner. With Leighton, as with many others 
who come from the northern side of the 
Tweed, the characteristic caution of his coun- 
trymen was completely overborne and nullified 
by that religious enthusiasm which takes such 
a powerful hold of the Scottish character; 
and although in trifling matters, such as the 
preparation for his own and Effingham’s 
journey, about which he proceeded to busy 
himself, it produced a degree of forethought 
highly advantageous to a proscribed fugitive, 
it never checked him for an instant in the 
prosecution of any enterprise, however des- 
perate, on which he thought his religion bade 
him embark. 

With the sword in one hand and the Bible 
in the other, he, and thousands such as he, 
were indeed invincible. So he hurried off to 
the stables, and saw to the feeding of his own 
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and Effingham’s steeds, and looked carefully 
to the arms of fleshiy warfare which were too 
likely to be needed; nor did he neglect those 
creature comforts, without which saint and 
sinner must equally faint by the way on along 
journey, doing every thing in a spirit of trust- 
ful confidence, that all the dangers and suffer- 
ings he “had already passed through were 
powerless to shake. 

And Effingham watched the stars die out 
one by one in the sky. The deep-toned 
clocks of the different colleges striking the 
morning hours each after each, smote with a 
dull, unmeaning sound upon his ear. His 
preparations for the journey were completed, 
and his apartment, never luxuriously fur- 
nished, was indeed cheerless and uncomfort- 
able. His eye wandered round its bare 
walls, and took no heed. A few withered 
flowers, fresh and fragrant a week ago—stay, 
could it be only a week ago ?—stood in a 
drinking-cup on the chimney-piece. He had 
begged them of Grace at her father’s house ; 
and indeed she had given them somewhat 
unwillingly. They caught his attention now 
—they looked so faded and unhappy. He 
started like a man who wakes up froma 
dream. Then he saw it all before him, as 
though he was standing by, a careless specta- 
tor: the wounded youth on the sofa, the 
graceful womanly forms gliding about the 
room, his own stately figure erect by the low 
window, and the soft sweet face, with star- 
like eyes—the face that stood between his 
soul and its salvation—the face without which 
Satan whispered in his ear, eternal glory itself 
would be no heaven to him. 

He seized his hat and cloak, girded on his 
rapier, and rushed forth into the street. A 
chill, moist wind, moaning through the leaf- 
less trees, and round the pinnacles of the 
cathedral-towers, blew refreshingly in his 
face. The first streaks of dawn were already 
lightening the sky. A new day was breaking, 
with its store of sorrows and anxieties and 
troubles, and its leavening of hope. He drew 
along, full breath of the fresh air, he walked 
faster now, and the color mounted to his 
cheek, He would stand under Grace’s win- 
dows once again, and though he would not 
see her face, yet his spirit would bid her fare- 
well. He was a strong, practical man once, 
aye, not many weeks ago; and now he could 
find relief, like any pitiful, sighing swain, in 
pacing a muddy street, and staring at a closed 
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shutter, Something of his former self rose 
within him as he smiled in scorn, but the 
smile was too near akin to tears not to soften 
him ; and soon he thought that, however con- 
temptible such abject devotion might be in 
other cases, Grace was worth it all; so he 
would watch here for awhile, and this should 
be his leave-taking. ' 

Again the proud spirit rose—the master- 
will that would not be denied. Speculating 
vaguely on the future, a long vista seemed to 
open before him of fame and patriotism ; and 
the triumph of religious freedom wrought out 
by the efforts of himself and such as he. Her 
party would fail; it must yield to the voice of 
the country—the strong power of right. 
George Effingham, one of the pillars of the 
State, one of the Councillors of England, 
might aspire to the broken-down Cavalier’s 
daughter. Aspire, forsooth! it would be 
condescension, then. Still, she would always 
be a queen tohim. Prejudice and party feel- 
ing would vanish before the light of Truth. 
Sir Giles would respect the stout successful 
soldier, though an enemy and a conqueror; 
the sage, conscientious statesman, though a 
rebel to the Crown. She would not say him 
nay, after years of absence and constaney, 
after fame had been won to do her honor, and 
victory achieved for her sake. Then the 
bright day would dawn at last; the dream 
that is dreamed by all,—to be realized by- 
how many ?—the magic presence, the golder 
sunshine, and the happy home. If he coud 
but see her just once again! One mave 
draught to slake that thirst which, like the 
longing of the dram-drinker, grows the fieveer 
for indulgence, which unsatisfied, leaves but a 
dreary and shattered existence for the slave 
of its moral intoxication. If he could only 
take away with him for his long, long absence 
one more look, he would ask for nothing be- 
sides, not so much as a kind word: it: would 
be enough to see her, and so depart upen his 
cheerless way. 

He started, and turned pale. It: was al- 
ready nearly light. The shutter was-unelosed, 
and a hand from within the chamber drew 
aside the blind. 

At the same instant, the tramp, of. horses 
was heard clattering up the street. Effing- 
ham, who had good reasons of his own for 
not wishing to be recognized, shrunk aside 
to take shelter in the deep archway of a eol- 





lege-gate. He was invisible to the two horse- 
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men as they rode by. Cloaked and booted, 
it was no easy task to recognize the form or 
features of either of those cavaliers. Quick 
and sharp asis the glance of jealousy, it is far 
behind the intuitive perception of love. A 
pair of dark eyes that had not slept all night, 
were peering out from behind those curtains 
into the chill, dull morning ; they recognized 
in the leading horseman the person of Hum- 
phrey Bosville, long ere George, under his 
archway, had decided in his own mind, that 
the strong shapely sorrel, with his light true 
action, was none other than his comrade’s 
well-known charger. A thrill of mingled 
feelings shot through him as they passed. 
Something within told him that the hand he 
had seen at the window belonged to Grace. 
It was a galling and a bitter thought that the 
woman he loved should have thus kept her 
vigil to obtain a farewell glimpse of another; 
but there was comfort in the reflection that 
the other was even now, like himself, bound 
on a long and dangerous journey, from which 
perhaps he might never return; and though 
he could not conceal from himself the attach- 
ment, which his own observation had told him 
was springing up in Grace’s heart for his 
young and handsome brother officer, he took 
comfort in reflecting on all those sage aphor- 
isms so rife amongst the male sex, which turn 
upon the fickle disposition of woman, and her 
insatiable love of change—aphorisms which, 
whether just or unjust, are as gall and worm- 
wood to the successful lover. 

Insensibly, a kindly feeling sprang up in 
him towards his open-hearted, unconscious 
rival. He would fain have shaken hands 
with him, and bidden him farewell; but even 
"as the impulse arose, the white hand was with- 
drawn, the curtain fell once more, and the 
two horsemen turned the corner of the street, 
and disappeared. 

With one longing look at the casement, 
with a prayer upon his lips, and his strong 
heart aching with a strange, dull pain, George 
Effingham took his silent, solitary farewell of 
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the only thing he eared for upon earth, and 
went his way drearily into the desert. 

Weep on! pretty Grace ; turning your pale 
cheek down towards your pillow, and shed- 
ding the hot tears thick and fast, that you 
need not be ashamed of now, for you are 
alone. Weep on, and socalm and soothe your 
wounded spirit, and hush it off to sleep, and 
teach it that for it, as for any other babe, “ care 
comes with waking as light comes with day.” 
Good Sir Giles, snoring healthily on the floor 
beneath you, little dreams that his bonnie 
Grace, whom he remembers a year or two ago 
a prattling child, whom he still persists in 
considering a mere girl, is broad awake within 
a few yards of him, waging the fierce battle 
that is to teach her the veritable lesson how 
to struggle and endure. A woman’s passions 
and a woman’s pride are making wild work in 
yonder quiet chamber with the prostrate suf 
ferer. The light streams in broader and 
broader, deepening into day, and every minute 
of daylight takes him farther and farther on 
his journey. 

Weep on! it will do you good. And be 
thankful that you can weep. Pray that the 
time may never come for you when the fire 
that wastes blood and brain alike, leaves the 
eyes dry. Weep on! nor believe that you 
are the only sufferer. He, too, has left his 
heart behind him, but not with you, pretty 
Grace—not with you. 

Bosyville, too, had looked back at the house 
which contained all he loved, ere he turned 
the corner of the street. By this time, he 
knew his mistress so well that he did not 
expect so much as the wave of a handkerchief 
to cheer him on his journey, and yet he was 
disappointed too that she made no sign. 

Mary Cave had prayed for him long and 
earnestly ere she slept. When he passed 
beneath her window she was dreaming of the 
roses that had faded away last autumn; and 
Falkland stood with her on the terrace at 
Boughton once more. 


It was sad to awake to cold reality from 
such a dream, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—* SAUVE. QUI PEUT.” 


THE sorrel was fresh and lively after his 
long rest; he snorted and shook his head, 
ringing his bridle playfully in the clear frosty 
air, as though he too enjoyed the music that 
he made. Dymocke, albeit he had much im- 
proved his opportunities during his interval 
of repose at Oxford, was yet a man.of ambi- 





tion in a quiet way, fond of adventure, as is 
often the case with these dry immovable na- 
tures, and as he set by no means too lowa 
value on his own worth, he was not unwilling 
to impose upon pretty Faith a little more 
anxiety, a little more uncertainty, ere he 
yielded his grim person altogether a captive 
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to her charms. “A young man,” quoth Dy- 
mocke, “ must not think of settling too early 
in life” It was a clear bright morning, the 
white hoar frost of early winter was rapidly 
evaporating in the sunshine; a few straggling 
leaves, withered up by the nipping air, still 
clung to tree and coppice; the lowing of 
cattle, the bleating of sheep, all the sounds 
of a rural and cultivated district, came shrill 
and sharp through the rarefied atmosphere 
upon the ear; the partridge whirred away 
from her sedgy grass-grown covert by the 
wayside; the horses’ hoofs rang cheerily on 
the road. Humphrey’s spirits rose as he 
trotted along ; health and strength seemed to 
enter at every pore as he breathed the pure 
cold air: the future looked bright and prom- 
ising before him now. The sorrel moved 


A lightly and nimbly along as he sat well down 


in his demi-pique saddle, swaying easily to 
every motion of his favorite: it seemed that 
with his sword in his hand and his good horse 
under him, there was no task he would shrink 
to undertake, no prize he did not feel man 
enough to win. 

Honest Dymocke, too, was in his highest 
spirits and his best of humors. When in such 
a happy frame of mind his discourse, like 
that of a provident soldier, was apt to turn 
upon the victualling department, and to this 
topic he reverted again and again, dropping 
behind at intervals to pursue his own reflec- 
tions undisturbed, and anon riding up along- 
tide of his master to pour the result of his 
cogitations in his ear. 

“The Pied Bull at the next hamlet is an 
excellent hostelry both for man and beast,” 
quoth Dymocke, who prided himself on his 
knowledge of such matters, much as a “ cou- 
rier” of the present day would deem it in- 
cumbent on him to point out the most fash- 
ionable hotel. “Their oats weigh over two 
score the bushel; the hay is worn off the up- 
lands just above the hamlet, clean and dry 
and sweet as a nut; there’s a turkey and 
chine, I’ll warrant me, against Christmas in 
the larder; and as for the ale, why ever since 
the war times they’ve brewed it with a double 
strike of malt to the hogshead, on purpose, 
as they say, for the Cavaliers! I know it, 
master, for the hostess is a kinswoman of my 
own, though for the matter of that ‘the 
Puritans like it stiffish as well,’ quoth Nance; 
‘and I'd rather keep a regiment of Cavaliers 
for a month,’ says she, ‘than a troop of 
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Waller’s knaves for a fortnight!’ Ah, she’s 
honest, is Nance, and a buxom lass, too, or 
was,” added Dymocke, with a grim retro- 
spective leer, “ afore she was buckled to old 
Giles Leatherhead.” 

“It will make our journey to-day over 
short,” replied Humphrey absently, for his 
heart was at that moment many a mile away 
from good Dame Leatherhead. “ No, Hugh, 
there is no time to be lost; we must push on 
while daylight lasts,” and he tightened his 
reign as he spoke, and urged the sorrel for- 
ward at a rapid trot. He was already in 
imagination at Goring’s head quarters, assum- 
ing the command to which his lately attained 
rank would entitle him, and furthering to the 
best of his abilities the great work which he 
connected in his own mind with the ever- 
recurring motto, “ Loyalty before all.” 

This pushing on, however, is a process of 
much difficulty and some disappointment when 
the traveller is provided with no relays of 
horses, and it is necessary to keep his own 
beast fresh and strong for future services. 
Roads get deep and muddy as the day wanes’ 
and the frost melts, miles seem to lengthen 


themselves out, and hill and dale unex- 


pectedly diversify the surface of a country 
that the wayfarer has hitherto believed to be 
a dead flat. The steed that never before 
would trot less than nine miles an hour with- 
out pressing, sinks shamelessly to seven, and 
clinks his feet against each other in a manner 
most distressing to the nerves of his rider and 
jarring to his ear. Just as darkness falls, a 
shoe is nearly certain to come off, and as’ 
surely the blacksmith in the next village 
turns out to be drunk or absent, perhaps both. 
Then at a place where two ways meet, if there 
be any doubt it is odds that the traveller 
takes the wrong direction, and though he 
soon discovers his error and turns back 
grumbling if not swearing, the distance has 
been lost and the daylight too. Bosville’s 
journey was no exception to the general rule. 
Notwithstanding his impatience, he was forced 
to listen to the counsels of his servant, which, 
though delivered in that person’s quaint and 
oracular style, were not without sense and 
forethought. 

“The country hereabouts is ‘ honest,’” ob- 
served Dymocke, “so we may travel slowly 
and run no risk. If we stay all night at the 
Pied Bull, we can refresh ourselves and rest 
our horses well after their first day’s journey.: 
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To-morrow we shall be ready for whatever 
turns up; and to-morrow, master, before we 
can reach Goring, we must pass under the 
very noses of Waller’s outposts. There are 
hawks abroad all over Gloucestershire, and we 
may have to fight, aye, and perhaps ride, for 
our lives before the sun sets. I like a fresh 
horse better than a tired one either way, and 
my kinswoman is a decent dame and acomely, 
and yonder swings the Bull, and the sun will 
be down in an hour—think better of it, mas- 
ter, and stop while you can.” 

A dark threatening cloud, heavy with a 
whole lapful of winter’s rain, seconded Dy- 
mocke’s arguments so forcibly that his master 
yielded to his entreaties and put up for the 
night at the friendly hostelry, where, it is but 
justice to the Pied Bull to record, he was re- 
galed on the best of fare, and won golden 
opinions from his buxom hostess, whose in- 
terest in her own kinsman, his grim serving- 
man, was largely shared by the handsome 
Cavalier major. 

An hour after daybreak Bosville was in the 
saddle once more, his reckoning was paid, 
Dymocke was bringing his own horse from 
the stable, every thing was prepared for 
departure, when Dame Leatherhead, looking 
very handsome in her Sunday bodice and 
striped stuff petticoat, with her silver holiday 
earrings large and weighty in her ears, made 
her appearance with the stirrup-cup in her 
hand, which she mounted on the horse-block 
to administer in due form. As Humphrey 
received it with a kindly smile of thanks and 
put it to his lips, the fair hostess whispered 
in his ear, “ Waller lies within six miles of 
us, at ‘The Ashes.’ Bold Prince Rupert beat 
’ up their quarters, and took seventeen of their 
horses o’ Monday last. The rebels are up and 
stirring like a wasp’s nest. Ride with your 
beard over your shoulder, and make for the 
river at Little Fordham-bridge. If you can 
cross there you're safe, for Goring’s ‘ hell- 
babes’ have got a post on the opposite bank, 
and whenever you come this way again don’t 
ye forget the Pied Bull and old Giles 
Leatherhead and his dame, and so good 
speed ye, and fare ye well.” The young 
Major thanked her heartily for her counsel 
and spurred on, while Dame Leatherhead 
jumped down from the horse-block with 
rather a disappointed look on her comely 
features, and watched the retreating horsemen 
eut of sight. War be it from us to attribute 
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motives to any of that inexplicable sex for 
which we profess so deep a reverence, or to 
speculate on the whims concealed beneath a 
bodice, the flights of fancy that originate 
under maiden’s snood or matron’s cap. We 
would only venture to hint that a time-hon- 
ored custom in the seventeenth century per- 
mitted without scandal the process of oscula- 
tion to take place in all such ceremonies as 
welcomes, leave-takings, and the administer- 
ing of stirrup-cups ; and to remark, not with- 
out reproval, that Humphrey’s inadvertence 
neglected to take advantage of this liberality, 
notwithstanding the convenient proximity of a 
willing hostess on a horse-block to a depart- 
ing Cavalier in the saddle. That such a 
salute was expected we do not presume to 
infer, but merely remark as an additional in- 
stance of the uncertainty of the female tem- 
per, that Dame Leatherhead was shorter with 
old Giles and sharper with her maids than 
usual during the whole subsequent forenoon, 

With their flints carefully examined, their 
swords loose in the scabbard, and their horses 
well in hand, the two Cavaliers rode on in 
silent vigilance, keenly scanning every copse 
and hedgerow, and peering anxiously over 
every rising ground as they approached it. 
The way was somewhat difficult to find, crossed 
as it was by several narrow lanes in the low 
country, and occasionally merging into half a 
dozen separate tracks on the down. The 
river, however, lay visible at a considerable 
distance below them, and they were descend- 
ing the last hill into the vale which it fertil- 
ized, and congratulating themselves on having 
so satisfactorily performed the greater part 
of their march, when a ball singing over their 
heads, followed by the report of a musquetoon, 
and the sudden appearance of half a dozen 
bright head-pieces flashing above a rising 
ground on their flank, startled them from their 
security, and made them disagreeably aware 
that their safety was more likely to depend on 
the speed of their horses and the erring aim 
of their adversaries than on their own good 
swords, out-numbered as they saw themselves 
three or four to one. 

Like that of his master, Dymocke’s first 
impulse, to do him justice, was always for 
fighting, right or wrong. He counted the 
enemy in a twinkling: “ Six—seven—eight, 
and a corporal. Shall we turn and show our 
teeth, Major, or set spurs and show them our 
heels?” said honest Hugh, his long, lean 
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countenance unmoved as usual, and a gleam 
of grim humor in his eye. “No use, Hugh,” 
answered his master. “Fourtoone! Sound 
a gallop and make for the bridge. Keep 
close to me; we can always fight if we have 
to turn.” As he spoke he struck spurs into 
the sorrel, and sped away down the hill at a 
good hand gallop, closely followed by his ser- 
vant, and pursued with a loud cheer by the 
party of Parliamentary cavalry, of whom ever 
and anon some godly warrior would halt and 
dismount, taking a long shot with his musque- 
toon at the diminishing forms of the fugitives, 
over the heads of his own comrades, to whom 
indeed the angry missile was far more dan- 
gerous than to the Malignants it was intended 
to reach. 

“Hold up!” exclaimed Humphrey, as the 
sorrel cleared a high wall, with a drop into a 
sandy lane which promised to shelter them 
somewhat from the fire of their pursuers. 
“Hold up!” echoed Hugh as the bay landed 
gallantly behind his stable companion. 
“Trapped at last!” he added; “ look yonder, 
master,” and Bosville, following the direction 
of his glance, beheld to his dismay at the bot- 
tom of the hill a whole troop of Waller’s well- 
armed cavalry, commanded by an officer whose 
gaudy-colored garments, flashing breastplate, 
and orange scarf, were plainly discernible, 
and who was even then employed in sending 
out “flankers” on each side of the lane to 
stop the fugitives should they attempt to 
emerge over its deep embankment. This, 
however, was impracticable. To get in was a 
fair leap for a good horse; to get out would 
have acquired the agility of a deer. There 
was but one chance left, and Bosville’s prac- 
lised eye saw it in an instant. 

“We must go slap through those fellows, 
Dymocke,” he said, setting his teeth a little, 
and settling himself in his saddle as a horse- 
man does when about to encounter a large 
fence. “Take fast hold of your horse’s head, 
and when we get within twenty yards, send 
him at it as hard as you can lay legs to the 
ground |” 

So speaking he drew his sword, waved it 
round his head, and shouting “God and the 
King!” galloped pell-mell into the leading 
files of the enemy, knocking over the first 
trooper he encountered with the very impetus 
of his charge, delivering so vicious a thrust 
ata second as sent him down amongst the 
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his midriff, and dealing a swinging sabre-cut 
at a third as he passed him that would have 
laid his back open from shoulder to loin had 
he been provided with no other defences than 
his stout buff coat and his faith in the right- 
eousness of his cause. It was well for “ Eben- 
ezer the Gideonite ” * that he carried his short 
horseman’s musquetoon slung across his back. 
The iron barrel of the weapon turned the 
edge of the sabre as it fell, and though Hum- 
phrey’s blow was delivered with such goodwill 
as to knock the Parliamentarian on to his 
horse’s neck, he sustained no farther damage 
from the encounter, and passed on unscathed, 
to turn rein once more, and assume the offen- 
sive. 

Humphrey shot through the first division 
of his enemy as a sportsman of modern times 
crashes through a Northamptonshire bull- 
finch, but he had to do with an adversary 
skilled in all the wiles of war; and Harrison, 
for it was no less a person that commanded 
the opposing party, had calculated on this 
characteristic rush of the impetuous Cavalier, 
and taken his measures accordingly. So with 
his horse blown, the momentum of his charge 
expended, and his servant separated from him 
in the mélée, Humphrey found himself sur- 
rounded bya fresh dozen of troopers, with 
swords drawn, pistols cocked, and calm defi- 
ant looks of conscious strength that seemed 
to say escape was — and resistance im- 
possible. 

In a twinkling his sword was beaten down, 
his bridle seized, his arms pinioned, a stab 
wart trooper on either hand threatening in- 
stant death if he attempted farther violence, 
which was indeed physically impossible ; ‘and 
thus, breathless, exhausted, and a prisoner, 
he was brought before the officer in command 
of the party who had taken him. 

Harrison was more of the soldier than the 
saint. Of a goodly presence, commanding 
figure, and honest expression of countenance, 
his appearance formed a pleasing contrast to 
that of many who drew the sword by his side. 
He was not above the vanities of dress, and 
with a short velvet montero floating over his 
new buff-coat, an orange scarf richly fringed 
about his waist, and a burnished helmet 
adorned with a drooping feather upon his 
head, his exterior presented an air of military 
coxcombry by no means common amongst the 


* Like Indian “ braves,” these sanctified war- 
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riors boasted each his nom de guerre. 
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ranks of the Presbyterians. He affected, 
the bon camarade in his manners, and greeted 
his prisoner with an off-hand soldierlike cor- 
diality that seemed to make no account of the 
prejudices of party and the chances of war. 
“Take a pull at my flask, young sir,” he 
said, heartily and good-humoredly, offering at 
the same time a horn measure of excellent 
brandy, which he drew from one of his hol- 
sters, and which balanced an ominous-looking 
horse-pistol in the other. “Get your breath, 
give up your dispatches, tell me your name 
and rank, and we'll make you as comfortable 
as we can under the circumstances.” 
Humphrey answered courteously, and look- 
ing anxiously round for Dymocke, begged to 
know whether his servant had been slain in 
the affray. Harrison laughed outright. “The 
knave has got clear off, Major Bosville,” said 
he; “not one of my bunglers here could 
either catch him for speed, or drop him at a 
long shot. ‘Tis a pity, too,” he added reflec- 
tively, “I should like to have had that bay 
horse. Fairfax would have given me any 
price I chose to ask for him. And now, sir, 
your dispatches, if you please. Unbind the 
gentleman, you knaves! My fellows are 


rough valets, Major; but you will excuse 
the fortune of war.” 

Humphrey was obliged to submit with a 
good grace. He had one consolation in his 


disasters. Dymocke possessed a duplicate 
set of these dispatches; and Dymocke, he 
had every reason to hope, was safe, so he 
bore his misfortunes with an outward air of 
cheerful indifference, and won golden opinions 
of Harrison accordingly. 

“ You have been lately wounded, you say,” 
’ observed the latter as he rode alongside of his 
prisoner, whom he had ordered his men to 
unbind, and for whose security the practised 
soldier relied on his own quick eye and ready 
hand, which never strayed far from the sor- 
rel’s head. “ Faith, you look pale and weak, 
and sit your horse as though you had had 
nearly enough. That was a gallant dash, too, 
of yours. If I hadn’t expected it you might 
have got clear off. Aye, you're all alike, you 
officers of Prince Rupert. Undeniable at a 
dash, but you dont rally well after your first 
charge. There are but three cavalry officers 
in England ; Cromwell’s one, old Leslie’s an- 
other, and I'll leave you to guess the third. 
My service to you, Major Bosville. Take an- 
other pull at the flask.” 
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Humphrey declined the proffered courtesy, 


and his captor drank to him with an air of 
much satisfaction. He wiped his beard and 
moustaches on a delicate laced handkerchief 
after his draught, and resumed his discourse. 

“ You have a short ride before yon to-day; 
but if you are too weak to proceed I will 
order half an hour’s hal: for rest and refresh- 
ment. No? Well, you'll have plenty of 
time to rest yourself now for a while. Bah! 
what is it, after all?—a month or two, and 
then an exchange of prisoners, and you are 
free. You aiid I may meet again in the field 
before long; anc I promise you I wont forget 
the charge down the lane, and the swinging 
blow you lent “ Ebenezer” yonder, though 
twas but the flat of the sword. See, the 
knave rides with his back up even now. It 
stings him, I'll besworn. Meantime, another 
hour will bring us in sight of Gloucester ; and 
to Gloucester, Major Bosville, it is my duty 
to conduct you asa prisoner. When we near 
the town, I shall be unwillingly eompelled to 
have you bound once more.” 

In effect, a couple of hour’s ride diversified 
by such light soldier’s talk as the above, 
chequered in Humphrey’s mind with many a 
sad and bitter reflection, brought them to the 
gates of the godly town. ‘Here the com- 
mander called a halt for the purpose of again 
pinioning his prisoner (an operation which he 
good-naturedly insisted should be done as 
lightly as possible), and getting his men into 
order for their entrance. The sanctified in- 
habitants of Gloucester being rigid disciplin- 
arians in all military matters, and moreover 
somewhat sore at present from the recent 
visits of Prince Rupert almost to the walls of 
the town, any laxity of discipline or appear- 
ance of indulgence towards a prisoner would 
have called down upon Harrison the strictures 
of the townsmen and the reproofs of his su- 
perior officers. 

As they rode up the principal street, the 
population seemed to have turned out for the 
express purpose of sharing in the triumph of 
the Parliamentarian’s capture. Angry brows 
were hent, and bitter texts of scripture lev- 
elled at the captive “Malignant.” Grim, 
sour-faced elders, clad in sombre colors, 
pointed the finger, and gibed at him as he 
passed, launching into far-fetched anathemas 
drawn from the Old Testament, and compar- 
ing the young Cavalier Major, in a somewhat 
ludicrous and disrespectful manner, to every 
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reprobate mentioned in holy writ. Little 
children came out and spat at him with pre- 
cocious virulence; and rancorous old dames 
sharpened their shrill tongues, and kept them, 
so to speak, edged and pointed for domestic 
use upon this fortuitous whetstone. Only 
some of the younger and fairer daughters of 
Eve demonstrated feelings of natural interest 
in the captive. His pale, handsome face, 
graceful figure, and long dark curls, were 
meet objects for compassion; and “ Malig- 
nant” as he was, glances were cast upon him 
as he rode by from the blackest and brownest 
and bluest eyes in Gloucester, of mingled pity 
and admiration, not always undimmed by 
tears. 

A low stone archway, flanked by a long 
dismal building that had all the appearance 
of a guard-room, and watched by two grim 
and warlike sentinels, received the prisoner. 
Satisfied that he will be well cared for, and 
not suffered to escape, we must here take 
leave of Major Bosville, and cast a retrospec- 
tive glance at the fortunes of his faithful ser- 
vant, the redoubtable Dymocke. 

Mounted on a high-couraged and excellent 
horse, that experienced warrior had no diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with his master in the 
readlong charge which well nigh carried them 
both right through the Parliamentary party. 

Riding on the Major’s bridlehand, he took 
his share of the buffets that were flying about 


somewhat at a disadvantage, yet with his usual, 


coolness and philosophy. His head-piece was 
fortunately thick and strong, the skull it de- 
fended by no means of soft materials, and the 
arm which should cover both, practised in 
every feint and trick of consummate swords- 
manship. The cudgel-play of Old England 
was no bad training for the use of the sabre, 
and many a broken sconce had Dymocke in- 
flicted on his rustic adversaries in more peace- 
ful times. It was only when he saw his 
master surrounded and helpless, that the idea 
of escape, and the responsibility of his own 
duplicate dispatches flashed across his mind. 
Quick as thought, he espied a gap in the 
wall which flanked the deep narrow lane 
wherein the skirmish had taken place, and 
forcing his horse vigorously up the bank he 
gained once more the open fields, and put his 
head straight for the bridge, now but a few 
hundred yards distant. With shout and cheer 
and the thunder of horses hoofs ringing be- 
hind him, diversified by an occasional random 
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shot whistling over his head, he sped down to 
the river, gaining at every stride upon his 
pursuers—for not a trooper in Waller’s di- 
vision could hold his own for speed with the 
gallant bay—and so reached the bridge with 
a fair start, and at least half a dozen of the 
enemy pretty close upon his heels. 
“Confusion! they’ve broke it down,” mut- 
tered the fugitive to himself, as he neared the 
dismantled masonry and saw that a huge gap 
had been left in the middle arch which 
spanned the stream; “ this is Goring’s work 
V’ll be bound! Aye, he never throws a chance 
away. Well, it’s ‘over shoes over boots 
now,’ and sink or swim, I wont give in for the 
fear of a ducking!” 

Thus muttering, and taking his dispatches 
from his breast to place them in his head- 
piece, he slid cautiously down the bank, and 
leaning his weight forward upon his horse’s 
neck, forced the good animal into the stream. 
That which he had thought would prove his 
destruction turned out to be his salvation. 
The Puritans who had made sure of their 
prey when he reached the broken bridge, 
shrunk from following him into the deep and 
treacherous river. With an angry shout they 
pulled up and fired a parting volley at him 
from the brink. 

With characteristic coolness Dymocke halted 
on the opposite shore to dismount and wring 
the wet from his dripping garments; then 
waving his disappointed enemies an ironical 
farewell, he trotted leisurely on in the direc- 
tion of General Goring’s head-quarters. 

Here as elsewhere in the ranks of the Cava- 
liers, laxity of discipline, and, to use a mili- 
tary term which carries with it its own signifi- 
cation, a general slackness, seemed to pervade 
all alike from the chief to the trumpeter, 
neutralizing the courage and abilities which 
were so conspicuous in the Royal army, and 
giving to their stricter and better trained foes 
an incalculable advantage. When Dymocke 
drew rein at the door of the General’s quar- 
ters, the very sentry on duty seemed flustered 
with his noonday draught, and lounged about 
his post with an air of roystering joviality 
scarcely in accordance with Hugh’s ideas of 
military etiquette, although he lent a ready 
ear to the new arrival’s request to see Lord 
Goring forthwith, and even proffered an invita- 
tion to stroll away with him to the guard- 
room for something to drink, and so avoid 
the enormity of delivering his message dry- 
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lipped. In the general’s ante-room a couple 
of young Cavaliers were fulfilling their duties 
as “aides-de-camp” by shaking a dice-box 
with alarming energy, applying themselves 
meanwhile to a tankard that stood between 
them with impartial zeal. Goring himself, 
sitting in a luxurious apartment—for he had 
as usual taken the best house in the village, 
the property of a Puritan lawyer, for his own 
residence—was unbraced and slippered, sur- 
rounded by piles of papers, writing neverthe- 
Jess with all his natural facility, yet quaffing 
ever and anon deep draughts from a large 
silver measure at his elbow, seeking, as it 
seemed in vain, to quench the feverish thirst 
seft by his last night’s debauch. 

“Ha! my late antagonist’s servant,” ex- 
elaimed the General, who never forgot a face, 
as he never remembered a debt; “ I may say 
my late antagonist himself. ’Slife, man, I 
have never paid thee the cudgelling I owe 
thee; some of my knaves, doubtless, will take 
it off my hands! But what dost thou here ? 
—dripping, too, like a water-dog. Keep thy 
distance, man, and deliver up thy papers. 
Sure ‘tis not another cartel from the young 
feather-brain !” 

Dymocke knew his place right well, and 
feared neither man nor devil, or he had _ hesi- 
tated ere he presented himself to a general of 
division in his own quarters, whom he had 
struck so shrewdly with an oaken cudgel 
some few weeks before. He delivered his 
papers, taking them out of his head-piece, 
where they had remained perfectly dry (a 
piece of caution not unremarked by Goring, 
whom nothing escaped), in severe and sol- 
dierlike silence, and stood gaunt and dripping 
- at “attention ” till the latter had concluded 
their perusal. Twice he read them over with 
careful avidity, impressing them, as it were 
indelibly on his memory, and then looked up 


As Marshal McMahon entered Milan, a little 
girl of five years of age, dressed in white, pre- 
sented him with a bouquet nearly as big as her- 
self. He raised her up, and placed her standing 
before him on the saddle. “ The child,” says a 
letter, ‘‘threw her little arm around the sun- 
burnt head of the conqueror of Magenta, and 
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and laughed outright at the solemn figure be- 
fore him. 

“And what brought thee here, knave?” 
he inquired ; “is thy master killed or wounded 
or taken prisoner? Hath he learned to parry 
that thrust in tierce yet, or hath he been prac- 
tising his swordsmanship anew amongst the 
Roundheads? What brought thee here, and 
how came these letters in thy hands ?” 

Still erect and rigid, Dymocke detailed to 
him in a few words the events of the skirmish, 
and his own escape from Waller’s pursuing 
cavalry. Goring listened with an expression 
of interest and approval on his face. 

“Thou hast done well!” he said, at the 
conclusion of Dymocke’s narrative; “I will 
forgive thee the debt I owe thee in considera- 
tion of thy ready service. "Tis not every 
trooper would have thought of keeping his 
papers dry, with Waller’s saints singing 
‘glory’ behind him. Let me see thee here 
again to-morrow at noon. Thy master shall 
be looked to. “Tis a cockerel of the game, 
and will fly a fair pitch when his pin-feathers 
are grown. Zounds! I had better spared 
many a better man, than that mettled lad 
with his smooth face. Ho! without there— 
D’Arcy, Langdale !—bid them take this knave 
to the guard-room, ration his horse, and give 
himself a drench of brandy, to dry him within 
and without. Order up Master Quillet’s 
housekeeper with another measure of burnt 
sack, and let no one else disturb me till supper 
time.” 

So Goring went back to his correspondence; 
and Dymocke, nothing loth, found himself be- 
fore a huge measure of brandy and a roaring 
fire in the guard-room, surrounded by a circle 
of admiring comrades, listening open-mouthed 
to his exploits, and to whom he fully indem- 
nified himself for the brevity of his narrative 
as reported to their busy General. 


kissed him repeatedly, amidst the loudest cheers 
I ever heard. The Marshal seemed delighted 
with the child, and fondled her most tenderly, 
looking frequently at her pretty features. And 
so they both entered Milan amidst a shower of 
bouquets and applause. I saw many persons 
affected even to tears.” 
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From The Boston Courier. 
GUIZOT AND MOTLEY. 

THE first volume of the admirable histori- 
cal work of our countryman, Mr. Motley, has 
been translated into French under the super- 
intendence of M. Guizot ; and this illustrious 
historian has prefixed to the volume an intro- 
duction of about a hundred pages, character- 
ized by the best qualities of his profound and 
brilliant historical genius. We think our 
readers will be willing to turn aside for a mo- 
ment from the contemplation of foreign wars, 
from which, it is to be feared, little good will 
come to either liberty or humanity, and of the 
trivial and selfish passions which are strug- 
gling on the arena of our domestic politics, 
and follow us in a very brief and imperfect 
analysis of this masterly essay. 

Columbus, says M. Guizot, even in his 
tomb, is still bestowing new and unexpected 
gifts upon Spain. In the fifteenth century he 
gave the new world to Spain; in the nine- 
teenth, the New World is giving her histori- 
ans. Irving, Prescott, Motley, and Ticknor 
are the writers who, in our age, have reaped 
the richest harvests from the soil of Spain. 
They are neither Spaniards nor Catholics ; 
the history of Spain, like its empire in the 
New World, has fallen into the hands of 
strangers and heretics. And this fact is 
not an accident or a mystery; but it is expli- 
cable by the history of Spain and Europe 
during the last four centuries. 

Charles V. at his abdication, left to his son, 
Philip II. the most extensive and powerful 
monarchy that the Christian world had ever 
known, embracing possessions in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. The internal 
prosperity of Spain was not less marked than 
its external splendor. It was rich and popu- 
lous, The kingdom of Castile alone had 
twice as many inhabitants as all England. 
Its revenues were ample; commerce and 
manufactures flourished. Flanders, espec- 
ially, was eminent in all the arts of peace. 
The same sovereign had at his command the 
gold of Mexico and Peru, the infantry of 

Spain, the industry of Flanders, and the sci- 
ence and genius of Italy. Within the penin- 
sula of Spain, at least, his power was un- 
questioned and supreme. 

The Moors were expelled; and the cen- 
tralized government had triumphed over a 
feudal nobility and the privileges of corporate 
communities. Philip, from his temperament 
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and character, was prepared to keep what he 
had received. Laborious, cold, sagacious, 
firm ; not enterprising or ambitious, averse to 
display, locomotion, or physical effort, slow 
and reserved, he was fitted to retain con- 
quests, though not to make them. Ie had 
this advantage over his father, that he was 
really and intensely a Spaniard. Charles V. 
was Flemish by birth and feeling. Philip IL 
was alla Spaniard and nothing but a Span- 
iard. 

Spain had just concluded a successful war 
with France by the treaty of Cateau Cambre- 
sis, on humiliating terms to the latter coun- 
try. Internally, France ‘was a prey to civil 
and religious discord. England was under 
the rule of Elizabeth, a Protestant from pol- 
icy and perhaps from conviction, but obliged 
to protect her throne against both Catholics 
and Puritans. Thus Philip, at the head of a 
powerful and united empire, had at the com- 
mencement of his reign for neighbors and 
rivals, states and sovereigns with greater or 
fewer elements of weakness and danger. 

But when Philip died, after a reign of 
forty-two years, the scene had completely 
changed in Spain, England and France, in 
regard to internal strength and external in- 
fluence. 

Spain had lost the Seven United Provinces, 
which were an independent Protestant State ; 
and the other Flemish provinces, though 
Catholic, were virtually alienated from the 
Spanish crown, and passed under the rule of 
the German branch of the royal house. In 
France, the intrigues of Philip had been un- 
successful. Henry IV. in spite of his strenu- 
ous efforts, had ascended the throne; had 
given toleration to the Protestants by the 
edict of Nantes; and Philip was obliged to 
make peace with him. In England, the mis- 
chievous and intrusive policy of Philip had 
met even more signal defeat. His intrigues 
on behalf of Mary Stuart had ended most 
disastrously for her. His Invincible Armada 
had been destroyed by tempests, and the 
bravery of English sailors. ‘The coasts of 
Spain had been more than once ravaged by 
English cruisers. 

Was this decline and decay of Spain an 
accident, the fault of one man, the fruit of a 
bad but fleeting policy, or not ? To answer 
this question, we may pass to the present 
time, and see what is the condition of Spain 
to-day. 
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The picture is a melancholy one. Of all 
her splendid colonies in America the only val- 
uable one is Cuba, “ a precarious possession, 
every day more coveted and menaced by the 
United States, a neighbor as powerful as am- 
bitious, and as audacious as powerful, and 
which makes conquests as great rivers over- 
flow their banks, by the mere volume of their 
waters and the force of their currents.” 

The revolted colonies of Spain have not 
inherited from her the principles, institutions, 
and traditions which ensure civil and religious 
liberty. They have fallen into an anarchy as 
dreary as was their former servitude ; and are 
wasted by the wildest license and the most 
hopeless violence. 

Nor is the prospect more flattering when 
we look at Spain herself. Her history has 
Jong been a mournful record of decline and 
decrepitude. Material prosperity and intellect- 
ual force are alike gone. The army, the navy, 
commerce, government, finance, literature, the 
arts, all feel the same paralyzing touch. Nor 
has her political and intellectual apathy saved 
her from revolutionary madness. Her soil, 


though ceasing to produce, has been torn by 
in sleep she has not found 


earthquakes : 
repose. 

How is it in the States which in the six- 
teenth century were rivals of subjects of 
Spain ; the Low Countries, France and Eng- 
land? Could Philip IL. revisit Brussels, how 
different a spectacle would be presented from 
that of his time! He would see a Protestant 
king ruling over a happy and prosperous 
Catholic people; perfect civil and religious 
liberty; immense industrial activity and 
widely diffused prosperity. 

What changes since the sixteenth century! 
what progress has been made! what obstacles 
have been overcome ! 

Passing from Belgium to Holland, he would 
see a Protestant kingdom, with his ancient 
enemy, the House of Nassau, at its head. 
The republic of Holland, after a glorious con- 
test with foreign enemies and internal dissen- 
sions, was changed into a constitutional mon- 
archy, without violence and by natural pro- 
gression; itself a difficult and meritorious 
circumstance. 

From Holland, M. Guizot passes to France ; 
and in a few admirable pages, 0 condensed 
as hardly to bear any compression, discusses 
the past history and present condition of his 
own country. Amid many changes, much 
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violence, and many mistakes, France has kept 
in view a purpose and a wish to secure the 
blessings of order and liberty; and she has 
always had noble men, from the days of 
’'Hépital and de Thou down to our own times, 
who have toiled and sacrificed to this end. 
At present she has accepted eagerly, as a 
refuge from anarchy, “ a mitigated despotism, 
strong in a glorious name, and in the support 
of the popular will.” But no one can say 
what her future will be ; and in conjecturing 
it there is more ground for hope than despair, 

England has been more wise and more for- 
tunate than France. She has secured a free 
government ; which France has thus far vainly 
attempted. This has cost her two revolutions, 
but these revolutions were developments of 
national institutions, and not overthrows. 
England has never violently departed from 
her own past, but has respected the spirit of 
tradition as well as the spirit of innovation. 
Thus her success has been certain, and her 
progress sure. 

What is the cause of this diversity of fates? 
To seek it we must go back to the sixteenth 
century. The principles which the different 
States of Europe adopted at that time have 
decided their destiny. The middle ages, with 
all their worth, their energy, their faith, were 
not able to meet successfully the duty of self- 
organization and self-reform. There were 
good intentions and generous purposes; but 
there was a want of wisdom, of moderation, 
and self-sacrifice. The great event, the res 
toration of learning in the fifteenth century, 
though inevitable, was injurious in its first 
influences. It was injurious to Christianity, 
by showing what splendid models of excel- 
lence had been reared under Pagan influences; 
and it inspired many men with a demoralizing 
sentiment, a contempt for their own age and 
country. In presence of a pagan antiquity 
rising anew in splendor, and of a middle age 
incapable of reorganizing firmly a shattered 
Christian society, the sixteenth century opened 
with two important events, the Reformation, 
and the establishment of great monarchies. 

Of the three States whose destiny and 
policy are under comparison, Spain was the 
best prepared, and resolved to reject the 
former and adopt the latter. Ferdinand and 
Isabella, by marriage or conquest, had made 
one kingdom of the Spanish peninsula. 
Neither in the feudal nobles, nor in the large 
towns, were there any elements of resistance 
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to the crown. In the fifteenth century the 
crown in Spain found no small support in the 
character and popularity of the sovereigns, 
especially Isabella, and in the merit of the 
great men by whom it was served, especially 
Columbus, Cardinal Ximenes, and Gonsalvo 
de Cordova. Thus Spain was eminently 
suited to be the seat of a powerful centralized 
monarchy. : 

But the long wars she had waged against 
the Moors created a spirit of religious intoler- 
ance which, when those were ended, was 
directed against heretics. Ferdinand and 
Isabella were persecutors of the heathen, and 
founded the Inquisition. Isabella was earnest 
in her wish to bring the inhabitants of the 
New World into the Christian fold. Ferdi- 
nand was more politic and less zealous. But 
the crown could not resist an overpowering 
public sentiment; and when the grandson, 
Charles V. ascended the throne, this public 
sentiment required that none but the Cath- 
olic faith should be tolerated, and that it 
should be imposed by force, at all hazards. 

Uharles V. a sagacious and politic prince, 
was obliged in many parts of his vast domin- 
ions to temporize ; and in matters of religion 
to postpone his own wishes to the necessities 
of his position. His course in Germany was 
a series of half measures, of concessions, post- 
ponements, and compromises. The treaty of 
Passau and the confession of Augsburgh, both 
agreed to by him, secured religious toleration 
to Germany. But within the hereditary States 
of Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries, Charles 
V. indemnified himself for his forced tolera- 
tion in Germany, and sternly exacted religious 
uniformity. And in a letter of instructions, 
addressed to his daughter, Joanna, Regent of 
Spain, in the absence of his son, from the 
monastery at Yuste, as well as in his will, he 
enjoined upon his son to show no mercy to 
heretics. 

Philip IL seconded the wishes of his father, 
and even went beyond them. The chastise- 
ment and extirpation of heresy, and the main- 
tenance by fire and sword of the unity of the 
Catholic faith, formed the ruling passion of 
his mind and the great end of his policy. M. 
Guizot cites some striking incidents of his life, 
and some memorable sentiments from his let- 
ters and dispatches in proof of this. “I 
would rather not reign at all,” said he, “ than 
reign over heretics.” This determination led 

to the terrible persecutions in the Low Coun- 
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tries. The force of cireumstances compelled 
him sometimes to pause and wait—to tem- 
porize and compromise—but in his heart of 
hearts the purpose to root out heresy remained 
fixed and unalterable. His conduct towards 
that unhappy country was regulated by what 
M. Guizot felicitously calls “a conscientious 
duplicity ;” and it was fortunate for the cause 
of civil and religious liberty that he was op- 
posed by a man of such profound sagacity 
and penetrating insight as William of Orange, 
whom he never could deceive or blind. The 
same intolerant spirit led Philip to intermed- 
dle eonstantly in the domestic polities of Eng- 
land and France. According to M. Guizot, 
it also explains the dark and mysterious 
episode of Don Carlos, who was sacrified by 
his iron-hearted father, because he feared that 
he would be hostile, or indifferent, at least, to 
the Catholic Church. 

Around the Spanish monarch, States were 
forming whose policy was different from his. 
In England, Elizabeth was placed between 
two kinds of reform; one Angelican and 
royal, and one puritan and popular. It was 
a difficult position; and in it she displayed 
admirable justice and firmness. With Cath- 
olic instincts, she was in her government and 
policy sincerely Protestant. She knew when 
and where to stop. She checked and re- 
pressed the spirit of liberty, and yet that spirit 
grew and strengthened during her reign. M. 
Guizot takes occasion to make the just obser- 
vation that Protestant England is the country 
in which the institutions of the middle ages, a 
period of eminently Catholic faith, are the 
best preserved. 

Liberty of conscience was not a Protestant 
dogma; but Protestantism contained the 
germ of it. There were always great men in 
advance of their age—William of Orange 
among them—who apprehended this great 
truth ; and amid innumerable checks and re- 
verses, we see it during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries making progress in the 
Protestant States of Holland, Germany, and 
England. 

Among the Catholic States, France was the . 
first in the sixteenth century to perceive the 
justice of this great principle, and to essay 
the application of it. The religious struggle 
was longer and fiercer there than in England. 
In secular government the monarchy was tri- 
umphant ; but it had not the support of those 





great institutions which, by linking the nation 
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to the government, give to the sovereign 
power a firmer basis. Absolute in theory, 
the French monarchy, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was really weak. It could not prevent 
anarchy or civil war. There were two classes 
of men who saw the evils of France, and 
tried to remedy them: the soldiers and men 
of active life; and the men of worth and in- 
telligence, a large part of whom were magis- 
trates. Though their efforts were not suc- 
cessful at the time they were made, they had 
an influence in the future. 

The personal character of Catherine de 
Medicis was stained with great vices; but in 
her public capacity she had marked merit. 
She was a patriotic ruler; faithful to the in- 
terests of the French monarchy. She was 
no bitter enemy of the Protestants; and she 
often gave her hand to healing measures. 
She had l’Hopital for her minister, and sus- 
tained him against fanatics. To protect France 
against Austria, she did not disdain the alli- 
ance of Protestant Germany. 

The triumph of this policy was the work of 
Henry IV. a man to whom full justice has 
never been done, in spite of the personal 
popularity which clings to his name. He 
accomplished two great ends: he established 
peace within the borders of France; and in 
her external relations he followed a wise and 
independent policy, which regarded nothing 
but her prosperity and happiness. His was 
a character in which the elements were most 
happily blended; and ne monarch ever was 
more faithful to the wants of his age, and the 
duties of his place. 

The sixteenth century was a period of agi- 
tation and effervescence. At the opening of 
‘the seventeenth century, there were three 
different kinds of policy prevalent in the three 
leading States of Western Europe. In Spain 
it was a policy absolutely and exclusively 
Catholic; in England, an essentially Protest- 
ant policy; in France, a policy mixed and 
tempered, but more secular than ecclesiastical, 
and royal without being effectively despotic. 
In Spain, there was no liberty, and the na- 
tional life was languishing and declining; in 
England, the elements were preparing for the 
great struggle between the Crown and the 
Parliament; in France, there was religious 
freedom, an imperfect political liberty, and 
vigorous intellectual life. These three policies 
have continued for two centuries now, and 
their results are before us. 
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In England, religious, intellectual, and poli- 
tical liberty have produced their legitimate 
results in making the state powerful and pros- 
perous, They have secured the essential con- 
dition of social well-being; the union of 
movement and repose, of Conservatism and 
progress, All the good results which we 
here remark are not to be ascribed to liberty; 
but liberty has its share in all. 

In France, during the last two centuries, 
political liberty has not been found ; religious 
liberty was destroyed by Louis XIV.; but 
intellectual freedom existed, and led to pro- 
gress and development. At one period, it de- 
manded of a feeble government religious and 
political liberty as the right of humanity, 
Since then France has been driven by many 
a tempest, and it is doubtful whether she 
ever reaches her port of destination, which 
she twice seemed to touch. But her intellect- 
ual freedom has carried her through many 
troubles, and helped her to bear many bur- 
dens. There have been immense improve 
ments in material administration, or social 
mechanics, Religious liberty still survives, 
In spite of disasters and reverses, France has 
a right to feel that she may yet gain the 
blessings of political freedom for which she 
has been so long struggling. 

The destinies of Spain have been sadder 
and darker. A noble nation, it has been 
doomed by its spiritual and temporal masters, 
during three centuries, to a state of stagna- 
tion, from which it was only raised by the aid 
of England, to struggle against France. The 
question is whether her success in that contest 
will be a sufficient principle of political regen- 
eration. Spaniards have a right to hope and 
to try; but the lookers on may be permitted to 
doubt. The observation has been confined to 
the three leading States of Europe; but on 
looking at the rest of Europe, and the colonies 
of Europe in Asia and America, the same 
results will be seen to flow from the same 
causes. Catholic absolutism has paralyzed 
every thing it has touched ; but Protestantism 
and enlightened Catholicism have alike pro- 
duced cheering results, 

Two American works—Mr. Prescott’s Philip 
II. and Mr. Motley’s Dutch Republic—have 
recently appeared, presenting the Spanish 
monarchy in its sombre splendor, and the re- 
public of Holland in its bloody cradle. The 


entire subject has been divided between them. 


‘| Mr. Motley has brought to his task two great 
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qualities, knowledge and fervor. His investi- 












































































































































































































































































































Lad gations have been most thorough, patient, and 
conscientious, Every source of information, 
pros whether in print or manuscript, has been ex- 
2 amined. He has personally visited all the 
ee most interesting localities mentioned in his 
i es history. A Protestant and a republican, he 
erty; writes with great earnestness of feeling; and 
? @ the outrages against liberty which he records 
ental awaken in him as vehement an indignation as 
inl if they had occurred yesterday. William of 
~ bat Orange is his hero; and he writes of him like 
1 ao who takes a personal interest in his fate 
yt and fortunes. Every doubtful transaction in 
| his life is thoroughly investigated, and de- 
: and fended as an advocate defends a client. The 
OY BE carnestness of feeling which strikes the reader 
ape at first blush prevents him from surrendering 
which himself unreservedly to the author, Two 
ellect. eet excellencies rise above a defect which is 
pe too obvious to be dangerous : it is a truthful 
b book, and it is both interesting and conclusive. 
¥ UF BB it is a great historical plea (plaidoyer) in 
PFOVe Bl favor of civil and religious liberty : the cause 
social is a good cause, and it has been won; what- 
Fvives. “I ever may be said of the reporter’s bias. 
4, hes The above is a very brief and imperfect 
rs ? analysis of the original. Those who are most 
ch she Hi tmiliar with M. Guizot’s brilliant, pointed, 
ad and condensed style, will best appreciate the 
sadder B iifficulties of our task, and be the most toler- 
a ant of our shortcomings. 
stagna- [Wx take advantage of the connection of sub- 
the aid J jects to reprint from the Courier a letter written 
The 9 Vithout amy thought of publication, and doing 
contest i equal honor to the two Historians.] 
| regen- MR. MOTLEY ON PRESCOTT. 
ope and Extracts from a private letter written by 
‘ittedto ( /° Lothrop Motley, author of the History of 
fined to the Dutch Republic, to his friend William 
but on fq Amory, Esq., on receiving the news of the 
colonies {eth of William H. Prescott. Read by 
. eas David Sears, at a meeting of the Massachu- 
eo eanie tetts Historical Society, on Thursday, 14th 
aralyzed April, 1859 :-— 
stantism Rome, 26th February. 1859. 
ike pro- My Dear Amory :—This is the first post- 
day from this place for America, since we 
+s Philip heard of Prescott’s death. Two or three days 
c—have fy °8° I had been holding Galignani’s Messenger 
Spanish" ™y hand for a quarter of an hour, looking 
1 the re- fom one column to another rather listlessly, 





When all at once my eye fell upon a single 
line ofa telegraphic communication announc- 
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ing this fatal event. You may imagine how 
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suddenly and deeply affected we were by this 
unexpected intelligence—for every account 
that I had been able to procure for a year 
past had led me to the conclusion that many 
years of happy and vigorous life were before 
him. I shall not say more of the effect pro- 
duced within our own household by the news, 
Many tears had been shed for him in distant 
parts of the world, for it was impossible for 
any man or woman that had ever enjoyed the 
privilege of his intimate acquaintance not to 
feel that in his death they had sustained a 
severe personal loss; for it was the great 
characteristic of Prescott that he always in- 
spired affection. I never in my life heard any 
one that knew him speak of him except with 
warm expressions of personal attachment. 
Every one was proud of him, every one 
admired him, and all those who had the honor 
of his acquaintance loved him. It seemed 
that envy, which is so apt to haunt the steps 
of an illustrious man, like his shadow, had 
been unable to fasten upon him. No one 
who had looked upon his gentle, charming 
countenance, and been warmed in the sun- 
shine of his most genial and sympathetic 
smile, and knew the frank, unaffected, sincere, 
faithful, generous qualities of his whole nature, 
could help participating, as it were, with him, 
in the enjoyment of his triumphs, instead of 
feeling any wish to detract from his nobly 
gained reputation. 

I have not the slightest inclination, in writ- 
ing to you on this occasion, my dear Amory, 
to pronounce a eulogy upon your friend and 
brother. But I feel—for*my own relief—an 
absolute necessity of speaking to you about 
him. I do not feel authorized to intrude 
upon the sacred grief of your sister’s desolate 
fireside, for I know that there all language— 
even the words of praise and affection—is an 
idle mockery. Those nearest and dearest to 
him know best the bitterness of their own 
hearts, and I feel that it would be a profana- 
tion on my part to address myself personally 
to them. But you, whom I am proud to call 
my dear and intimate friend, know how deeply 
I valued and honored Prescott; and you will 
be willing, Iam sure, whenever and in what- 
ever way you think proper, to express to 
your sister the deep personal sorrow which 
both my wife and myself feel in his loss. 

I don’t wish to speak to you of him as an 
author; my heart is too full of the man and 
the friend to think of the historian. Besides, 
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it would be quite superfluous, almost an im- 
pertinence, to talk about his literary celebrity. 
Wherever the English Janguage is spoken— 
over the whole earth-—his name is perfectly 
familiar. We all of us know what his place 
was in America. But I can also say, that in 
eight years passed abroad, I never met a sin- 
gle educated person, of whatever nation, that 
was not well acquainted with his fame, and 
hardly one who had not read his works. No 
living American name is so widely spread 
over the whole world. I donot know whether 
he was himself aware,—a fact which I have 
not long since become acquainted with—that 
his works were translated into Russian; and 
well-known in that country. Of course in all 
the more civilized tongues they have long 
since been part and parcel of each national 
literature. 

I feel inexpressibly disappointed—speaking 
now for an instant purely from a literary 
point of view—that the noble and crowning 
monument of his life, for-which he had laid 
such massive foundations, and the structure 
of which had been carried forward in such a 
grand and masterly manner, must remain un- 
completed, like the unfinished peristyle of 
some stately and beautiful temple, on which 
the night of time has suddenly descended. 
But still, the works which his great and un- 
tiring hand had already thoroughly finished, 
will remain, to attest his learning and genius, 
a precious and perpetual possession for his 
country. 

But, as 1 have already said, I do not -wish 
to talk about him as the great author. I 
deeply regret that I cannot be with you now, 
that we might talk together for hours over 
his noble and genial and winning qualities of 
mind and heart. You know how kind, and 
generous, and sympathetic he always was to 
me, from the first moment that I had decided 
to enrol myself in the profession, of which he 
was then one of the world’s acknowledged 
chiefs. You may not remember the cireum- 
stances—which, however, I have often men- 
tioned to you. but when J forget them, I 
hope that my right hand may forget its 
cunning. 

It seems to me but as yesterday, though it 
must be now twelve years ago—that I was 
talking with our ever lamented friend Stack- 
pole, about my intention of writing a history 
upon a subject to which I have since that 
time been devoting myself, I had then made 
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already some general studies in reference to 
it, without being in the least aware that Pres- 
cott had the intention of writing the history 
of Philip II. Stackpole had heard the fact, 
and that large preparations had already been 
made for the work, although “ Peru ” had not 
yet been published. I felt naturally much 
disappointed. I was conscious of the im- 
mense disadvanta;re to myself, of making mv 
appearance probally at the same time, before 
the public, with a work not at all similaz in 
plan to Philip II., but which must, of neces- 
sity, traverse a portion of the same ground, 
My first thought was, inevitably as it were, 
only of myself. It seemed to me that I had 
nothing to do but to abandon at once a cher- 
ished dream,—and probably to renounce 
authorship. For I had not first made up my 
mind to write a history, and then cast about 
to take up a subject. My subject had taken 
up me, drawn me cn, and absorbed me into 
itself. It was necessary for me, it seemed, to 
write the book I had been thinking much of 
—even if it were destined to fall dead from 
the Press—and I had no inclination or inter 
est to write any other. WhenI had made up 
my mind accordingly, it then occurred to me 
that Prescott might not be pleased that I 
should come forward upon his ground. It is 
true that no announcement of his intentions 
had been made, and that he had not, I be 
lieve, even commenced his preliminary studies 
for Philip. At the same time, I thought it 
would be disloyal on my part, not to go to 
him at once, confer with him on th® subject, 
and if I should find a shadow of dissatisfac- 
tion on his mind at my proposition, to aban- 
don my plan altogether, 

I had only the slightest acquaintance with 
him at that time. I was comparatively a 
young man, and certainly not entitled, on any 
ground, to more than the common courtesy 
which Prescott never could refuse to any one. 
But he received me, with such a frank, and 
ready, and liberal sympathy, and such an 
open-hearted, guileless expansiveness, that I 
felt a personal affection for him from that 
hour. I remember the interview as if it had 
taken place yesterday. It was in his father’s 
house, in his own library looking on the gar- 
den. House and garden, honored father, and 
illustricus son—alas! all numbered with the 
things that were! He assured me that he 
had not the slightest objection whatever to 
my plan—that he wished me every success, 
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man of world-wide reputation, thus to extend 
the right hand of fellowship to an unknown 
and struggling aspirant, yet I fear that the 
history of literature will show that such in- 
stances of disinterested kindness are as rare 
as they are noble. 

I have said enough upon this theme; but 
Ido not apologize for egotism, for it is not 
egotism. I wished to illustrate, by a matter 
very important to me personally, many very 
prominent characteristics in our own friend’s 
nature—generosity, ready power of sympa- 
thizing, truthfulness, frankness too bright for 
any disguise. No mask ever hid that sunny 
and most attractive face from the world’s eyes, 
and those who knew him the best and the 
longest, loved him the most. It seems to me 
impossible to think of Boston without Pres- 
cott, as if the place was no longer the same. 
There are many great men over whom the 
earth can close like water, and leave no trace 
of their appearance. But it seems as if the 
whole heart of our community must be 
wounded by such a calamity as his death, and 
that a shadow must come over every house- 
hold. Every one in America and out of 
America honored and admired him; but in 
Boston every one loved him. 

For myself, when I reflect that I shall never 
again press his friendly hand, and listen to 
his kind and gentle voice, and enjoy his most 
delightful companionship, I feel that I too 





have lost what cam never be restored to me, 
and that I have a right to claim my part in 
the great sorrow which has befallen us all. 
* * * * * 
Believe me, my dear Amory, ever 
Most sincerely your friend, 
J. L. Morey. 
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Our daily burdens we should meekly take, 
With this sweet motive—for our Saviour’s sake. 
For Thy sake, dearest Lord, the constant round 
Of common duties, oft so irksome found, 
Would glow with love, and faith, and joy divine ; 
While the sweet consciousness that we are ‘Thine, 
Would make us active workers, striving ever, 
By word and deed, Thy name to glorify ; 
Seeking Thine aid in every weak endeavor, 
Knowing that Thou canst all our need supply, 
And resting on Thy faithfulness and love, 
Until we gain a perfect rest above. . 
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From the Saturday Review. 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 

THE last of the prominent actors in the 
great drama which ended in the Treaty of 
Vienna has passed away. The diplomatist 
who, in proportion to the resources at his 
command, achieved the greatest temporary 
success, has followed to the tomb the rivals 
whose divisions were his strength. Prince 
Metternich had long become a mere name; 
and few of those who this week heard that he 
was dead were aware ten days ago that he 
was still living. It was so natural that the 
contemporary of Napoleon, Wellington, Alex- 
ander, and Talleyrand should be overtaken 
by the common fate, that his death would 
hardly have elicited a remark, had it not, by 
a strange turn of fortune, chanced to fall 
when the treaties that were the great work of 
his life had just crumbled in pieces, and a 
new Napoleon was proclaiming at Milan a 
repetition of the French form of Italian in- 
dependence. No eminent man’s character is 
more precisely fixed in general estimation 
than that of the deceased diplomatist ; and 
the limited portion of mankind that concerns 
itself with the qualities and career of any 
statesman whose virtues or vices cannot affect 
the funds, was perhaps more agreed in its 
judgment of Metternich than in its judgment 
of any man holding an equal position in Eu- 
rope. A well-known Whig nobleman did, in- 
deed, pronounce that he derived from personal 
intercourse the impression that Metternich 
was possessed of very ordinary ability; but 
his estimate was probably affected by the re- 
collection that it was the Tories who per- 
mitted the great Austrian Minister to take 
the lead at the Congress of Vienna. A man 
who cajoled Napoleon, braved the Emperor 
Alexander, and pursued a persistent policy 
for half a century, can scarcely be sneered 
into insignificance by the criticisms of Lord 
Holland. We may accept the verdict of com- 
petent contemporaries that Metternich was 
one of the most astute and one of the most 
determined men that the past century has 
produced. Nor was he without qualities that 
appeal more directly to the sympathies of 
mankind. The system of government which 
he conceived and elaborated is repulsive to 
every Englishman, so far as any Englishman 
can understand it; and even its warmest ad- 
mirers must admit that its establishment was 


attended with a lamentable amount of human | 
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suffering. But Metternich had at least the 
virtues of a kind gaoler, and he indulged his 
natural clemency to an extent much beyond 
what is supposed by those who are not aware 
that the good-humored simplicity of the Em- 
perer Francis concealed a cruelty the odium 
of which has been largely cast on his Minister, 
Nor can we question the sincerity with which, 
when the eruption of the students of Vienna 
closed his long official career, Metternich pro- 
tested to the Archduke Louis that devotion 
to his country had been the one aim of his 
life and the one thought of his heart. It is 
ignorance and prejudice alone that can speak 
of him as nothing better than a callous, cold- 
blooded deceiver. 

The key to the whole of Metternich’s career 
as a statesman is to be found in the equality 
of apprehension with which he regarded 
France and Russia. Austria is such a con 
fused, heterogeneous mass—so exposed, 80 
accidentally great—that ever since the loss of 
its southern possessions and the rise of its 
northern rivals, its existence has been little 
else than one long struggle to exist. In the 
days when Metternich first took a part in 
great affairs, Austria lay prostrate after the 
blow of Austerlitz—waiting, almost hope 
lessly, to become the prey of one or both of 
the great military Empires that had formed 
at Tilsit a coulition for plunder. Metternich 
saw that the only chance for his country lay 
in playing off one of her enemies against the 
other. Austria was never to give herself 
heartily or sincerely to either Power until she 
had made her fortune out of their differences. 
Of the two, Metternich certainly feared and 
hated Russia most, and after the position of 
Austria was secured by the peace, his constant 
aim was to avoid giving Russia any pretext 
for interfering in the affairs of her neighbors. 
Even when the unanimity of the Continental 
Powers at the Congress of Verona seemed 
the highest possible tribute to the policy of 
Austria, Metternich entreated the First Min- 
ister of France not to afford Russia an excuse 
for showing, by an armed intervention, her 
disinterested hatred of revolutions, As & 
matter of fact, he was successful. So long as 
he was at the head of affairs, Austria not only 
prevented both France and Russia from en- 
croaching on her permanently, but gained 
largely by alternately caressing and betraying 
them. The process by which this was effected 
undoubtedly involved a large amount of deceit 
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and -treachery, . But) the. Jax standard of 
diplomacy did not accuse. the: principal ‘actor 
of any unpardonable ‘duplicity. Metternich 


‘had ‘received from nature, and had perfected 
‘by patient practice, a remarkable gift for exe- 


cuting those social manceuvres the object of 
which is to prevent friends from seeing they 
are enemies, and to let enemies see that they 
are friends; and it was his ‘high reputation 
for this kind of drawing-room guile that made 
him the fashion in the world of diplomacy. 
The diplomatists of his day cultivated the art 
of polite betrayal themselves, and honest! 
admired others who showed an unusual excel- 
lence in it. Posterity cannot be expected to 
think very highly of Metternich because he 
could keep his countenance and say the oppo- 
site of what he meant; but it may allow that 
much of the finesse he exhibited, and of the 
trickery to which he had resort, was owing to 
the inherent necessities of a political position 
in which one of two rival Powers was to be 
taken up alternately, and was not attributable 
to his personal love of the art which at that 
time gave in the capitals of the Continent a 
reputation for diplomatic success. 

is conception of the foreign policy requi- 
site for Austria affected the whole system of 
his home government. Austria was to be 
kept in existence by an adroit avoidance of 
French or Russian intervention, Revolutions 
are the standing pretext of foreign Powers 
who wish to intervene, and therefore Metter- 
nich wished at all hazard to suppress revolu- 
tions. In Italy, this carried him far beyond 
the bounds of what was justified by public 
law. He himself interfered unscrupulously 
in order to prevent others from interfering. 
He could no more allow a revolution at Na- 
ples or in Tuscany than at Venice. Unless 
every thing was quiet, Austria could not be 
safe. Metternich, in bringing the whole of 
Italy under the domination of Austria, was 
only carrying out the same policy which made 
him absorb the Republic of Cracow Jest Russia 
should have a cause for interfering in the 
close neighborhood of Austrian territory, and 
made him back up the Sonderbund in order 
that he might neutralize the influence of 
France in Switzerland by working in co-oper- 
ation with the Court of the Tuileries. But 
no Austrian statesmen has ever done more 
than Metternich to make a harsh Government 
endurable by attending to the wants. of the 
mass of the peopie. His successor in the 
Chancery of Vienna—a man hostile to his 
whole policy, and borne into. office by the 
hatred entertained towards him by the Revo- 
lutionary party—has recorded an avowal that 
Metternich’s rule rendered the bulk of Aus- 
tian subjects prosperous and contented. In 
order to attain his objects,-he sacrificed the 
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happiness aadblighted the career of those 
classes in Austria and its dependencies who 
look for something more in life.than material 
prosperity. But this is what is necessarily 
done in all despotisms ; and, if the end is to 
justify the means, it.is difficult to say that the 
preservation of Austria is not as good a rea- 
son for repressing the intellect of Italy as the 
maintenance of the Napoleon dynasty is.for 
repressing the intellect of France. 

Opinions will differ as to the general suc- 


cess of Metternich’s government. No one © 


can deny that his personal career was emi- 
nently successful, for, as long as he adminis- 
tered her affairs, Austria had a run of good 
luck: almost without a check. It was only 
after his fall that Austria had to call in the 
dangerous assistance of Russia, to place’ her- 
self by a new Concordat at the feet of the 
Papacy, and to meet France in the field. But 
it may be said that, although these things did 
not come in Metternich’s time, he himself had 
made them inevitable. It was out of the na- 
ture of things that the Austrian rule in Italy 
should endure forever. But Metternich was 
as well aware of this as any man could have 
been. His great object was to gain time for 
his country, and to let her have the opportun- 
ity of consolidating herself while France and 
Russia were kept off. Whether he effected 
this in a degree at all corresponding to the 
price he paid for the attempt, time alone can 
show. But it will not necessarily follow that 
he was unsuccessful, because Austria may 
have to undergo many reverses and submit to 
many losses... What is essential to her is, that 
she should have that kind of coherence and 
vitality which will make her, under all her 
troubles, a great Power. It may possibly be 
found that the main result of Metternich’s 
policy has been indirect, and that its principal 
fruit is to be looked for in the impression it 
has produced on the Sclavonic population of 
Austria. If this population has acquired the 
notion that it is its pride and interest to be- 
long to and to preserve the famous Austrian 
Empire, it may have been worth, while to have 
implanted, this feeling at the cost of all the 
efforts which have been made to extend the 
influence of Austria in Italy, and to secure 
the preponderance of Austria in Germany. In 
all probability these efforts will soon seem 
fruitless to a superficial observer, Italy ma 

pass under a new system that at least will 
not be Austrian, and Prussia may become the 
first Power in Germany. But if Austria has 
meanwhile secured a stronger hold over her 
semi-barbarous populations, the statesman 
who will have powerfully conducted to this 
result by the dignity and prestige he gave to 
the name of Austria during so many years of 


a peaceful rule, can hardly be said to have: 








labored in vain. 
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From The Spectator, 25° June. 

THE DIPLOMATIC CRISIS OF EUROPE. 

Kiyc Leopotp has arrived in London. 
He was preceded by Count Paul Esterhazy, 
whose coming was so confidently denied be- 
fore the fact. Prussia has sent communica- 
tions embodying the proposal to mediate, 
with an indication of the preliminary terms 
upon which ulterior negotiations might be 
based. In this stage of diplomatic eommuni- 
cations it is always difficult to obtain informa- 
tion in such a shape as to place it distinctly 
before the public; but we are free to draw 
our reader’s attention to circumstances which 
have led to the present position. 

Austria thought to defend Lombardy first, 
in Piedmont, then in Lombardy itself, and 
then in Venetia, maintaining her tenure of 
Northern Italy by the great stronghold called 
the Quadrilateral Position. A fortnight since 
we were enabled to state that Prussia would 
most likely volunteer some kind of mediation, 
proceeding upon the broad ground that if 
Austria were driven from that stronghold, 
even without a direct attack upon German 
territory one of the passes into Germany 
would be opened to Prens and on this 
ground Prussia held herself in some degree 
authorized to step forward in support of 
Austria, proposing terms for preliminary ne- 
gotiations as the alternative of her own direct 
support of Austria against France. We are 
aware that some proposition of the kind had 
been under ‘the consideration of the Prussian 
Government; and we believe that that Gov- 
ernment had been deterred from offering it 
more promptly and decisively by many weighty 
‘considerations, including a difference of coun- 
cils in Berlin, and the dislike of very influen- 
tial persons there to adopt the precipitate 
course urged by Bavaria and other South 
‘German states. 

It is also an historical fact that in the inter- 
«val between the announcement of the Prussian 
intention, and the transmission of the recent 
communications, there was a change of our 
own Government in England—a change of 
such a nature as inevitably to have some in- 
fluence both on the action and on the method 
adopted by the French Government. ‘The 
proposal is now reported, and our renders 
may see at a glance that it does not harmonize 
with the opinions avowed by Lord Palmerston 
before he took office, and by other Members 
of the present Government,—namely, that 
the existing war ought to be localized as 
much as possible—kept as nearly as possible 
to the ground within which it has broken 
forth. ; 

Weobserve that an extremely well-informed 
evening contemporary has alluded to the cir- 
cular note issued by Prince Gortschakoff to 
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the representatives of Russia at the German 
Courts as having called forth the recent pros 
ceedings of Prussia, which are spoken of asa 
retort or retaliation. Our readers are aware, 
however, that this supposition is not supported, 
by the facts. In its general bearing, the 
Prussian intention was known to some few 
long before it was more generally announced; 
and as we stated, a fortnight back, Prince 
Gortschakoff’s circular was intended to pre- 
vent the course proposed by Prussia. In this 
circular the Russian Minister places the posis 
tion of his Government on solid grounds, 
The German Confederation, as it was estal- 
lished in concurrence with other European 
Powers, under arrangements to which the 
signatures of Russia and Great Britain were 
appended, is a combination purely and exclu 
sively defensive. The arrangement adopted 
by the German Governments about three 
years later, conceding to each other the right 
of interference in support of non-German 
provinces belonging to any one of their body 
menaced from without, cannot be accepted, in 
so far as it is incompatible with the earlier 
compact under higher sanction. The present 
Italian war offers no casus feederis. Russia 
proposed a Congress, to which all the Powers 
agreed; and it was in an arrogant,we may 
say illegal, disregard of her own undertaking 
to join in that Congress, by making a separate 
attack upon Sardinia, that Austria began the 
war; it was therefore in violation of her moral 
pledge to all the Powers of Europe. Russia 
accepts, as we have done, the solemn assur 
ance of the French Government that it enter 
tains no intentions hostile to Germany. The 
object of Russia, who has not interfered in 
the contest, is now to localize the war; and 
the warning which Prince Gortschakoff has 
issued to the Germanic states, that any ag- 
gressive advance would expose Germany to 
terrible eventualities, and violate the treaties 
on the strength of which the German Com 
\federation exists, is a proof at once of the 
good faith of Russia and of the heartiness 
with which she participates in the policy of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government. 

It is at this point that Prussia is credibly 
reported to have proposed terms which 10 
impartial Power could invite France and Sar- 
dinia to accept—the cession of Lombardy by 
Austria; the elevation of Venetia into an in- 
dependent state; but a cession of the forts 
constituting the Quadrilateral Position to the 
German Confederation. It is a demand fit 
only for a conquering Power, Austria being at 
the present moment in the position of a losing 
power and the German Confederation having 
no logus standi in the present dispute. In 
deed, the only sane proposition to emenate 
from Berlin would be, the renewal of an inte 
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tation to a Congress, upon: terms differing 
from those proposed by Lord Malmesbury 
precisely in proportion to the difference be- 
tween the present position of France and 
Austria and their position in March last. 















































From The Economist, 25 June. 
THE TRUE DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 
BALANCE OF POWER. 

THERE is no position requiring more res- 
olute self-restraint and firmness of purpose 
than that of a neutral Power that proposes 
to work for the restoration of a durable peace, 
during a great European conflict, The past 
week has introduced at least one new com- 
plexity into the aspects of the war. The 
proclamation of General Klapka and the de- 
parture of M. Kossuth for Italy render it 
certain that Hungarian patriots are watching 
their opportunity for a new struggle, and at 
least probable that France may encourage 
them to take advantage of it. It is needless 
to point out how much such a contingency 
would deepen the anxiety of all the European 
Powers who desire to limit the scene of action 
to the Italian peninsula, Prussia is certainly 
preparing for mediation,—though the evidence 
of the foolish intention imputed to her to 
insist that Austria shall have the line of ‘the 
Mincio, seems wholly wanting. The language 
which she uses is firm and dignified, and at 
present indicates no wish to adopt any one- 
sided view. The official statement simply 
declares, what it is impossible to dispute, 
that the safety of Europe would be seriously 
endangered if new “ arrangements could be 
taken in Europe without the assent of the 
Great Powers.” This, so far as it goes, clearly 
implies a wish that Russia and England would 
join her in intervening in the cause of peace, 
and no desire to take a one-sided German 
view of the question at issue. The allusion 
which is made in the same official statement 
to the gradually increasing armaments of the 
other neutrals, also supports the view that it 
isas a neutral, and not as a German Power in 
any way specially interested in the issues of 
the present campaign, that Prussia cares to 
represent herself at present in the eyes of 
Europe. “The peace to which Prussia 
tends,” it is said, “ must correspond with the 
sacrifices which the Government has been 
compelled to ask of the country. It cannot 
arise from the accidents of the day: it must 
























































































will only posses these conditions by corres- 







the moral basis of the life of nations.” 

These careful words indicate, we think, no 
narrow spirit in the diplomatic purposes of 
Prussia at the present moment, and apparently 






THE TRUE DUTIES OF: NEUTRALS, 





pondence with the real proportions of the 
power of the differeut European States and | 
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point to a settlement based on a respect for 
nationality, for the attainment of which Eng- 
land, under her: new Government, would 
heartily co-operate. But, even if the next 
battle in Italy were to be so decisive as to 
ave the way for a durable settlement of the 
talian question at once, the prospects of a 
Hungarian revolution might unsettle every 
thing, and so complicate the question of the 
“balance of power,” that it would be as im- 
possible as it is now to take any decisive 
part, without, on the one hand, either com-. 
promising the tranquility of Europe by unduly 
weakening Austria, or, on the other hand, 
compromising the “moral basis of the life 
of nations” by unfairly impeding the just 
desire of Hungary to avail herself of a new 
opportunity to re-establish her independence, 
There can be no donbt but that, especially 
for a Power in the position of Prussia, the 
situation would become extremely difficult 
and complex. She has repeatedly, and on 
the firmest grounds, given out that she can- 
not and will not identify herself with the 
unjust Austro-Italian despotism. Exactly for 
the same, if not for stronger reasons, there 
can be no doubt that Austria has no claim on — 
any indepenaent European Power for assist- 
ance in her oppression of Hungary. It was 
only by Russian aid that she was able to 
reduce Hungary in 1849. Now that Russia 
is inclined, if she interferes at all, to interfere 
on the opposite side, it would be hard indeed 
if a free and constitutional Power like Prussia 
were to re-énact the part of Russia in prop- 
bing up or re-establishing the Austrian abso- 
utism. Nevertheless, it would be impossible 
for Prussia to look without dismay on any 
rising in Hungary effected by the aid or even 
by the promise of succors from the Italian 
army. General Klapka’s intimation that 
troops of refugee-Hungarians disciplined: in 
the Italian war, may be sent across the Alps 
to overthrow the Austrian rule in Hungary, 
will have, without doubt, the effect of alarm- 
ing Prussia very seriously as to the extent of 
the war. She may rerson, that if the balance 
of European power means any thing at all, it 
would be madness to let Austria exhaust her- 
self, first in a disastrous Italian, and then ina 
disastrous Hungarian campaign, before com- 
ing to her assistance. The disasters may be 
deserved; she has brought them upon her- 
self both in Italy and Hungary. Still the 


; | objects of France would be as well answered 
bring with it conditions of durability. It| 


in thus paralysing her through the instru- 
mentality of her own subjects, as if the war 
had been ‘one of direct territorial ambition, 
If she is to be sustained at all, Prussia will 
say, she must be sustained in strength ade- 
quate to her European position, Tu counte- 
nance the forcible expulsion of Austria at 
once from the provinces of Italy and Hun- 
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gary, by dint of French aid, whether direct or 
indirect,—would be to strip her at one blow 
of more than one-third of her subjects, and 
at least one third of her territory.. And just 
as this retribution might be in itself ;—to 
permit it, when done at the instigation and 
possibly for the purposes of France, would 
seem entirely inconsistent with any mainten- 
ance of the principle of “ balance of power ” 
in Central Europe. 

Thus, we say, Prussia is likely enough to 
reason, not without plausibility. Yet what 
must be the result of any interference simply 
designed to prop up the tottering power of 
Austria against either her Italian or Hun- 
garian enemies? Clearly to draw Russia 
into the field, to excite Germany, to render a 
collision with France all but inevitable; and 
to give the French leader an excuse, if he 
really wants one, for enlarging the whole 
field and objects of the war. It is quite cer- 
tain that no meditation of Prussia, of which 
the tendency should be simply to sustain the 
Austrian power, either in Italy or Hungary, 
could get the smallest support: from either 
England or Russia. And without this sup- 
pr any attempt to intervene on the part of 

russia must simply add to the number of 
the belligerents, enlarge the area of strife, and 
complicate the difficulties of any solution. 

We cannot too often and too strongly ex- 
press our deep conviction, that the true policy 
of the neutral Powers is to keep back till a 
moment comes when they can act together 
in concert for the restoration of a durable 
peace. In the meantime, we believe that a 
firm self-restraint from any disposition to 
meddle between the disputants, will be the 
one and only course to prevent the extension 
of the French intervention to Northern Eu- 
rope. France cannot easily, after her recent 
strongly-expressed hope that she may be able 
to confine the war to Italy, interfere directly 
in Hungary, unless the excuse be afforded 
her, by a direct interposition of the German 
Powers for the purpose of playing the same 
part as that taken by Russia in 1849. The 
mere loss of her Italian provinces will be, as 
all admit, no real diminution, probably a real 
accession, to the military strength and com- 
pactness of Austria. If no foreign Power in- 
terfere, either on behalf of Hungary, or on 
behalf of the Austrian Government, neither 
Austria nor Hungary will have any reason to 
complain. France has no excuse, such as her 
occupation of Rome and her alliance with 
Sardinia gave her in the case of Italy, for 
direct interference on behalf of the discon- 
tented party in Hungary; and her only pre- 
tence could be, to effect a diversion of Aus- 
trian force from the Italian campaign. But 
if the neutrals use ‘their influence honestly— 
not on behalf of Austria, but in deprecating 





THE REVOLUTIONARY ELEMENT. 


any further extension of the struggle—the 
Emperor of the French will \see distinetly 
enough that he will lose, by offending neutrals, 
more than he can gain against his antagonist 
by such a move, 

We hold then most strongly, that self- 
restraint is at present the great duty, the 
true policy of the neutral Powers, until they 
can intervene with a joint proposal for peace 
which the weight of their common authority 
may really enforce. If Prussia and Germany 
dread, as they clearly do, the ultimate inten- 
tions of France, no policy can be more suicidal 
than to furnish the pretext for developing 
these intentions, If Germany holds back, 
and utterly declines to interfere to rivet the 
Austrian power on either of her subject proy- 
inces,—then, should France provoke the as 
sault by any initiative meddling, beyond the 
bounds of her present design, Germany will 
have the inestimable advantage of having 
obliged her to unmask her purpose; or, should 
France, as we hope, retain her present cau- 
tious attitude, then a general European war 
will have been really staved off. But no 
policy can be more foolish in such a case as 
this than that of acting on suspicion, which 
only precipitates the crisis and puts your ad- 
versary in the right. Austria has already 
er this false move, and lost immeasurably 
oy itin the sympathy of Europe. Let Ger- 
many take warning. If German suspicions 
are justified, and the Emperor. of the French 
is waiting for an opportunity to throw Europe 
into confusion,—the physical aid, to say noth- 
ing of the moral sympathy, which Germany 
would gain by having this design clearly un- 
veiled to Europe, is quite incalculable. There 
was nothing which so weakened the position 
of England and the other anti-Gallican States 
during the anti-revolutionary war at the end 
of the last century, as the impatience which 
led them to provoke it, and so put into their 
adversaries’ mouth the most powerful of argu- 
ments in favor of the French cause. If, on 
the other hand, the Emperor of the Freneh 
be sincere in all he professes, what madness 
to give him reason to change his mind by 
anticipating his insincerity. To interfere wan- 
tonly in the interests of the Austrian Govern 
ment would not only be unjust, but expose 
the “ balance, of power” to far more real risk 
than a vigilant neutrality protesting against 
all foreign interference Liners rulers ali 
subjects. © 





From The Press, 25 June. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY ELEMENT, 
THE European political sky looks. at this 
moment very like the physical. Thunder- 
clouds burst in succession. Lightnings cleave 
the air, Deluges sweep the fields, and thick 

mists conceal yet more ominous signs bey 
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“EUROPEAN CHANGES. 


In the midst of all a new phasis looms into 
view. We fear the long latent but now 
awakened revolutionary element is at length 
being imported into the war—an element 
easily aroused from its ever smouldering 
ashes, but not so soon or so easily laid. Kos- 
suth has discovered that his hour for speaking 
is gone by, and that time for action—vigorous 
action—is arrived. Hungary is Austria’s 
other Italy. Her oppression of the Mag- 
yar as a conquered people—her stupid 
and bigoted resistance to the expression of 
free thought and of the privilege of worship 
among the Hungarian Drstentants, inflamed 
by the rankling memory of her crimes and 
eruelties—have stored up in her dependencies 
those explosive forees which wait } the op- 
ortunity now come, and the spark Kossuth’s 
Feel will strike out, to give Austria as much 
to do in her Hungarian possessions as she 
finds already heavy enough on her hands in 
her Italian provinces. Whether Napoleon 
has any understanding with parties acting in 
this direction, it is difficult to say. But there 
can be no doubt that such a diversion as that 
which Kossuth is now bent on will render 
less formidable the celebrated quadrangle of 
fortifications in Italy which the victorious 
Franco-Sardinian army must very soon face. 
It seems at first in the interest of Napoleon. 
He will require however, all his sagacity and 
resources to control such a revolutionary 
movement, and to arrest its march the mo- 
ment it comes into dangerous proximity to 
himself. His advantage as a soldier is his 
peril as a ruler. Revolutionary passions, like 
incendiary fires, are catching. Thrones to 
which any unpopular material adheres— 
about whose foundations are any buried but 
not extinct animosities—and whose historic 
associations and late antecendents are laid in 
abeyance rather than forgotten or forgiven, 
seem, if one may judge from history, to have 
a singular centripetal attraction for revoltion- 
ary elements. If Napoleon ean escape the 
suspicion of provocation, as well as refuse all 
personal complicity in this movement, Kos- 
suth may prove to him a Hungarian Gar- 
ibaldi, macademizing the road to victory and 
Vienna. But if he in any way does more 
than connive at the movement of the Magyar 
chief, or attempt to sow as well as reap, he 
may loosen far more than he builds up, and 
discover, when it is too late, that in liberating 
Italy he has revolutionized an empire nearer 
home, and set free tempests from the Eolian 
caves he may be able neither to ride nor to 
regulate. 

Will not the mission, or volunteer move- 
ment of Kossuth affect the policy and awaken 
the fears of Russia also as a secret and still 
more as an avowed ally of France? Auto- 
crats in glass valaces cannot afford to throw 

. 
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stones. Poland is quiet, but it is very doubt- 
ful if she has peace. Witnessing sister na- 
tionalities emerging above the stormy waters, 
Poland which has always refused to resign 
her hopes of an independent. national life, 
may recognize in the complicated troubles a 
Providential summons todraw.the sword, and 
demand for herself what is recognized by vie+ 
torious emperors as highly expedient for 
Italy and Hungary. One may well address 
the words of Lucretius either to Napoleon or 
te the Autocrat of All the Russias— 

Incedis per ignes suppositos cimeri doloso. 
Each would do well to move with a soft and 
rapid step, and to act with more than human 
circumspection. It is impossible for a reflect- 
ing mind to look toward any province of’, 
Europe, unawed by what seem as inevitable, 
as they will prove disastrous, contingencies, 
No common tempest has struck the European 
sea—no near shores are likely to arrest the 
waves—no Canute is discoverable on the coast 
whose voice the winds and waves will obey. 
The national neutrality so clearly enunciated 
by Lord Lalmesbury as the national will runs 
the risk of being torn to shreds in the hurri- 
cane, and England, earnestly deprecating and 
deploring the terrible necessity, may one 
morning startle her people by tidings that 
she too has been sucked into the maelstroom, 
to struggle for victory or existence. Never 
did she more require skilful statesmen, a 
united Parliament, a vigorous and enlightened 
policy. A rash word, a hesitating policy, an 
obstinate theory, provoke laughter or con- 
tempt in peaceful times; in this year 1859 
they may open the gates of Janus, and make 
all Europe an Aceldama. 





EUROPEAN CHANGES. 

A VERY curious article is published in the 
Gazette de France, which affirms that in 1830, 
when the Restoration fell, Charles X. was 
taking measures for the complete revision of 
the treaties of 1815, and that overtures on the 
subject had been made by the French Gov- 
ernment to Russia, through its ambassador, 
M. de Mortemart :—Russia was to receive, in: 
Europe, Moldavia and Wallachia. Austria 
was to add to her possessions Bosnia, Turkish 
Croatia, the Herzegovina, and Servia, Servia 
and Bosnia, better defended by nature and 
art than Moldavia and Wallachia, were to 
serve as a counterpoise for what Russia gained 
on the Danube. Prussia was to be extended 
and strengthened towards Austria by the an- 
nexation of the kingdom of Saxony; she was 
thus to. become a maritime power by the ac- 
quisition of Holland, and anti-English. But 
she was to yield up to France Sarrebruck and 
Sarrelouis; to Bavaria, a portion of her Rhen- 
ish provinces, which enabled the latter State, 
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by means of exchanges, to join two detached 
fragments of her territory, and to cede Landau 
te France; lastly, one million four hundred 
thousand Catholic subjects of Prussia would 
recover their Rhenish nationality, with a capi- 
tal at Aix-la-Chapelle and a sovereign of their 
own religion, the King of Saxony. By this 
combination Prussia would no longer have 
touched the French frontiers ; a State incapa- 
ble of injuring France was placed between 
her and Prussia; the bonds of religious unity 
would connect France with the intermediate 
State, and France also acquired three fortified 
places, which increased her security on the 
northern frontier. The King of Holland, it 
is true lost his possessions, but he was to 
place upon his head the crown of the Con- 
*stantines, and was to reign at Constantinople 
over an empire of ten millions of souls. 
France was to enter into possession of the 
Belgian provinces to the Rhine and the Meuse. 
This plan, as a whole, conciliated all the in- 
terests of the Continent, and was susceptible 
of every modification of a nature to satisfy 
them. The Gazette concludes thus: We are 
not going to examine here the prospect held 
out to us by the present war; but it is to be 
hoped that the success of our arms will have 
the result of leading to an advantageous | 
modification of the European system. 





From the Saturday Review, 25 June. 
THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


Ir any of the new Ministers really desire to 
maintain the French alliance, they will: be 
well-advised in abstaining from too ostenta- 
tious a display of their own Gallican sympa- 
thies. Lord Palmerston and those of his 
present colleagues who took a part in over- 
throwing his last Administration ought to be 
equally aware that the suspicion of undue 
subservience to France would at any moment 
raise against them a storm of unpopularity. 
It is of course desirable to remain on friendly 
terms with the most powerful and the nearest 
State on the Continent, but for thirty years 
there has not been the sqmne cause for estrange- 
ment which now makes the policy of France 
inconsistent with the interests or security of 
England. The levity of the present superfi- 
cial clamor in favor of Napoleon III. may be 
estimated by a reference to the universal 
opinion which prevailed in and out of Parlia- 
ment only three months ago. On the eve of 
the war, the leaders of all parties, amid the 
acquiescent silence of their adherents, de- 
nounced with hypothetical earnestness the 
lawless violation of peace which has since 
justified their anxious suspicions. The blow 
which then impended has fallen, and yet it 
has become a Liberal fashion to forget the 





deep criminality of the aggressor, and to dis- 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


pute or explain away the perils which at this 
moment impend over Europe. The accident 
or error which gave the initiative in actual 
hostilities to Austria cannot blind any states- 
man to the real origin of the war. And even 
if the ruler of the French were morally guilt- 
less, the progress of his arms would scarcely 
be less alarming to every patriotic English- 
man. The French alliance, if it means more 
than a negative or a fiction, implies alienation 
from Germany,* complicity with Russia, and 
passive acquiescence in a redi&tribution of 
Europe under a secret agreement between 
two aggressive I:mpires. Even if the alliance 
were itself expe:lient, loud professions of de- 
votion to France are hypocritical expressions 
of a fawning cowardice which invites insult, 
and which can scarcely fail to attract it. The 
prostrate servility of Lord John Russell and 
his successor to the Emperor Nicholas at the 
commencement of the Eastern dispute was a 
principal cause of the passage of the Pruth 
by the Russian army. It is quite unnecessary 
to persuade a still more turbulent potentate 
that his legions may overrun Europe without 
remonstrance or resistance from England. 

A French Legitimist paper has recently 
published the details of a shameless project 
of plunder which was concerted between 


{France and Russia at the moment when 


Charles X. was engaged in his insane attack 
on the liberties of his country. The connec- 
tion thus indicated between French despotism 
and European war is significant and instrue- 
tive. The partisans of the exiled dynasty 
naturally wish to place on record an arrange- 
ment which shows that Bourbons as well as 
Bonapartes trusted to the vanity and the 


‘cupidity of the nation for the success of their 


own criminal projects. The actual result of 
the good understanding between the Courts 
of Paris and St. Petersburg consisted in the 
notorious ‘T'reaty.of Adrianople.. The unpro- 
voked partition of the Netherlands, and the 
monstrous transfer of the House of Orange to 
Constantinople were anticipated by the Revo- 
lution-which proved that in 1880 Frenchmen 
had not yet lost all regard for freedom. Very 
similar projects have been put forth under 
high patronage in the present year, either to 
amuse Parisian curiosity, or to prepare the 
way for a new and enlarged treaty of Tilsit. 

The Italian sympathies which animate some 
of the principal members of the present Gov- 
ernment by no means involve the necessity of 
an exclusive attachment to the French alli- 
ance. If the Austrians are finally driven 
across the Alps, it is uncertain whether. the 
conqueror will allow any settlement of Italy 
which may hereafter render it independent of 
himself. As the States of the Church are, 

* [Austria is not Germany. When Austria 
wanes, Germany may wax.—Living Age.] 
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THE FRENCH ALLIANCES. 


according to the Imperial declarations, to be 
maintained in their nominal integrity, the 
Legations as well as the capital must be per- 
manently occupied by French troops, and 
probably they will be administered by French 
officials, In the negotiations which must ulti- 
mately regulate the condition of the Penin- 
sula, the English Government ought to be at 
iberty to exercise an independent influence, 
instead of following in the wake of France. 
No other Power will be inclined to counten- 
ance the establishment of constitutional free- 
dom in Italy, although Russia is at present 
impatient of the sufferings of Lombardy, and 
anxious for the aggrandizement of Piedmont. 
It must also be remembered that when every 
philanthropic sentiment has been fully grati- 
fied, the liberty of Europe, and the balance of 
power which has hitherto secured it, may 
deserve some secondary consideration. When 
Austria is once excluded from Italy, there 
will no longer be any motive for desiring the 
humiliation or ruin of an ancient ally. 

Even if the motives of the French Em- 
peror were wholly beyond suspicion, his acts 
render a cordial understanding with England 
impossible. The friendly relations which have 
existed between the Western Powers since 
the fall of the elder Bourbons have been 
founded on a common interest in the preserva- 
tion of peace by the maintenance of European 
treaties. An alliance, and especially a secret 
alliance, with Russia, is, on the part of France, 
a repudiation of all concert with England. 
It is probable that in a few weeks the fleets of 
the confederates will command the North Sea 
and the Mediterranean, and the mere pros- 
pect of their junction has already imposed on 
this country an enormous outlay of money. 
It may be judicious to deal with friends as if 
they might hereafter become enemies ; but to 
arm against a trusted ally, and at the same 
time to profess confidence in his intentions, is 
an excessive application of the maxims of 

tudence. None of the advocates of the 

rench cause have yet suggested.an explana- 
tion of the motives which induce Russia to 
take part in the conspiracy against Austria. 
Fine sentiments about the spirit of the epoch 
and the propagation of French ideas through 
Europe, although they may be suited to the 
meridian of Paris or Milan, would be con- 
sidered absurd at St. Petersburg. It is evi- 
dent that Russia is not about to engage in an 
unprovoked war with Germany for the sole 
purpose of liberating Lombardy from a for- 
eign ruler, The alliance with France against 
Russian. aggression was intelligible and ad- 
Vantageous ; but an alliance with France for 
the promotion of designs secretly arranged 
with Russia would: be a wanton reversa. of all 


established English” policy. With French 
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rulers, the choice between England and Rus- 
sia is equivalent to the decision between peace 
and war. The consequence has, in the pres- 
ent instance followed close upon the cause, 
and any unnecessary advances to France are 
equivalent to a gratuitous adoption of respon- 
sibility for an attack on an unoffending Power. 

It must not be forgotten that Austria was 
absolutely passive in the quarrel, or that a 
declaration of war against England, or against 
Prussia, might have been made with equal 
justice, although not with the same prospect 
of success. Russia herself might have been 
summoned to relinquish her possession of 
Poland with a more plausible conformity to 
precedent, for the French Chambers under 
Louis Philippe annually recorded their pro- 
test against the order which Paskiewitsch had 
in 1831 established in Warsaw. The position 
of Austria in Lombardy was sanctioned by 
the same public law of Europe which had 
provided for the maintenance of a separate 
Polish kingdom and nationality. Yet it is 
needless to point out the excuses for war 
which will constantly offer themselves to an 
unscrupulous potentate. It is impossible to 
calculate whether French sympathy may hot 
be called forth on the next occasion, by the 
well-known wrongs of Ireland, or by the op- 
pressed Arab nationality of Malta. The sea- 
gulls of Perim have, as it is well-known, recently 
been disturbed in their slumbers by perfidious 
engineers from England, and French journal- 
ists are already threatening to assert the free- 
dom of the Red Sea, 

The expulsion of Austria from Italy, how- 
ever desirable in itself, was not the pretext 
for the French or Sardinian preparations for 
war. It was said that Papal misrule had be- 
come intolerable, and that Parma, though. 
well-governed and content, might on some 
future occasion be deterred from uttering its 
grievances by the fear of Austrian interfer- 
ence, and as soon as Lord Cowley obtained 
an undertaking that the alleged evils should 
be redressed, Russia was called in to upset 
the apparent understanding by the insidious 
suggestion of a Congress. When a litigious 
creditor refuses a tender of payment on the 
plea that the matter is in the hands of his 
attorney, there is little difficulty in appreciat- 
ing his motives, or in estimating the prospect 
of an amicable settlement. A more wrongful 
violation of peace was never perpetrated by 
Louis XIV., or by Napoleon himself. It 
seems impossible that any English Govern- 
ment can consider the incidental advantage 
which may be conferred on Italy as a suffi- 
cient atonement for the crime which has been 
committed, or as a security against impending 
dangers. Politicians in the position of states- 
men who wish to trim their sails by the popu- 
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lar breeze, may be well assured that any su- 
perficial sympathy with France will disappear 
as soon as Russia appears openly in the field. 





From The Saturday Review, 25 June. 

THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH AND 

THE ROMAN QUESTION. 

Two of the strings of Louis Napoleon’s bow 
are beginning to get entangled. The vehe- 
ment appeals to the patriotism of the Italians 
which are sometimes expressed, and always 
implied, in the Imperia proclamations, are 
creating a movement which is not to be 
stopped by geographical limits; and the great 
towns of the Papal Legations are, one after 
another, throwing themselves at the feet of 
Victor Emmanuel. At this the French Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood give signs of the 
deepest indignation. Ill pleased already that 
a great war should be commenced for the 
profit of the schismatic little kingdom of 
Bardinia, the French clergy are now heard 
murmuring that the rebellious son of the Holy 
Father is actually to have his dominions en- 
larged by sacrilegious depredation on the Holy 
Father himself. It is perfectly evident that 
the Emperor is quite alive to the danger. He 
owes much to the clergy, and he hopes to 
owe more; and the strong reproofs to the 
deputations from Ravenna and Bologna which 
he has put into the mouth of Victor Emman- 
uel show how little prepared he is to break 
with that power in France whose connivance 
was the main cause why his revolutionary rule 
so rapidly assumed the character of regular 
authority. Lord Shaftesbury and his friends, 
who bade us not only wish but pray for the 
success of Louis Napoleon’s arms, may per- 
haps be beginning to perceive that the libera- 
tion of Italy has been undertaken by the one 

otentate in Europe who can never deal sat- 
isfactorily with the Roman question. Austria, 
if she liked, could have abated the Papal pre- 
tensions; for she could have afforded to dis- 
regard—as in fact she did for sixty or seventy 
years disregard—that excessively dangerous 
attitude of patient suffering by which the Holy 
See avenges itself on its persecutors. But 
the Emperor of the French can do nothing 
of the kind. The support of the clergy is the 
solid pillar and prop of his dominion, to which 
military glory is only a strengthening buttress. 
A Pope who should make war on him with a 
‘rag of angelic resignation would jeopardize 
iis empire more than all the bombs of Or- 
sini. 

It is impossible to imagine a more shame- 
ful settlement of Italy than one which should 
relieve the north of a tolerably good Govern- 
ment, and leave the centre with an intolerably 
bad one.* Yet this is the result which the 


* Hurry no man’s cattle.—Living Age. 
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Emperor of the French will do: his best*te 
bring about; and if the effect of his victories 
is to confer any serious and permament ben+ 
efit on the subjects of the Popedom, it will-be 
because the spirit he has evoked is too pows 
erful to be reined in. We think it probable, 
indeed, that at the close of the war some 
attempt will be made to extort certain‘ads 
ministrative reforms from the timidity of the 
Holy Father. But we are not sure that even 
victorious France will prevail over his obstin- 
acy; and, at all events, no guarantee can ever 
be obtained for improvements promised to be 
carried out in the government of the States 
of the Church. The theory of ecclesiastical 
rule in itself renders any such security impo 
sible. Moreover, mere administrative, nay, 
even mere political reforms, are little valued 
by Italians. Such of them as are not hostilé 
or indifferent to the objects of the war hun 
ger and thirst for the restoration, in any 
form, of their lost national existence, and care 
almost nothing for institutions which do not 
flow from, or contribute to, the consolidation 
of the Peninsula, A settlement of — 
which does not lay the unquiet spirit of Ita 

ian nationality will be simply a temporary 
arrangement, pregnant with future confusion. 
Yet how can the Emperor of the French offer 
the smallest sop to the patriotism of Rome 
and the Legations without turning into gall 
and bitterness the friendliness of the cler; 

which adheres to him at home? The whole 
history of the Rontan Catholie Church for 
seventy years has been the history of its de 
nationalization. M. de Tocqueville shrewdly 
remarked that, ever since the clergy over the 
greater part of Europe became the mere 
stipendiaries of the State, and ceased to have 
proprietary interests in land, the bond which 
connected them with the country of their birth 
had grown progressively weaker. A ten- 
dency, in fact, which always existed in the 
Roman Catholic Church was converted by the 
system of payments out of the Budget into an 
irresistible power; and the priestly order, 
wherever they are landless, are little more 
than the soldiers of the Holy See on foreign 
service. Dr. Cullen, under our own eyes, has 
pretty nearly denationalized the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy. The Ultramontane journals 
used to boast that there was not a Gallican 
left in France; and, indeed, it is perfectly 
evident that, while the widely divided seculat 
factions of France have been instantly ce 
mented together by the Italian war, the 
priests have resisted the attraction, and would 
almost be better pleased by defeats than by 
victories. A class of Frenchmen who have 
forgotten the strongest passions of theit 
countrymen—the sentiment of patriotism and 
the pride of military success—must look with 
contempt or hate on the claims of Italian 
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nationality, The modern theory of the in- 
herent rights of race can, under no circum- 
stances, command much sympathy from the 
Ultramontane priest; but.when it. is sought 
to be applied to Central Italy, and construed 
into a source of franchises which are to over- 
ride the plenary authority of the Holy Father 
even: at his own doors, it must be regarded 
as the very triumph of-Antichrist. It is the 
Abomination of Desolation set up in the 
centre of the Holy of Holies. 

There may be some enthusiastic Protest- 
ants in England who believe that Napoleon 
III. will simply break with the priests if they 
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but it can accelerate the decay and speed the 
fall of a government which is otherwise un- 
popular. If the elder branch of the Bourbdns 
eft behind it on its departure a very powerful 
party to represent it, while the youfiger family 
died and made no sign, it is mainly because. 
the first had the affections, and the last ‘the 
bare toleration of the ecclesiastical order. 
The priest, it must be remembered, thougli’ 
he does not control French education, gives 
the immense majority of Frenchmen their 
sole notions. of morality and. religion. What- 
ever in France corresponds with the sentiment 
elsewhere called loyalty comes from his teach- 


do not choose to acquiesce in his Italian; ing; and it depends on him whether the 


policy. We believe nothing of the kind, and reigning house has its claims impressed on. 


we are satisfied that he would never have 
quarrelled with Austria at all if he had not 
thought that he could dispose of Lombardy 
and the Duchies without trenching on, the 
rights of the Holy See. No one knows better 
than he, the immense importance of clerical 
ro in a country governed, however nom- 
inally, by universal suffrage. The French 
priesthood has of late years more and more 
made good its position as a great power in 
the State. It cannot, it is true, preserve a 
dynasty which has its attachment from ruin, 
where other sources of strength are wanting; 





the peasantry as worthy of all respect, of 
treated as ambiguous, temporary, and ques- 
tionable. Torn as France has been by: all 
manner of intellectual revolutions, and unset- 
tled as are the first principles of thought and 
belief, it is still a great advantage to a ruler to 
have his authority deferentially spoken of by 
the class which conducts the whole moral an 

religious education of French children. We 
have no idea that Louis Napoleon will aban- 
don this advantage, or run the risk of having 
Domine, salvum fac Imperatorem, chanted 
throughout France with a scowl or a sneer, 





OUR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
A PEACE SONG. 
COMPOSED AND VOLUNTEERED BY MR, PUNCH. 
Some talk of an invasion 
As a thing whereat.to sneeze, 
And say we have no occasion 
To guard our shores and seas: 
Now, Punch is no alarmist, 
Nor is moved by idle fears, 
But he sees no harm tliat we all should arm 
As Rifle Volunteers ! 


Lest sudden foes assail us, 
*Tis well we be prepared: 
Our Fleet—who knows ?~may fuil us, 
Nor serve our shores to guard. 
For self-defence then, purely, 
Good reason there appears, 
To hgye, on land; a foree at hand 
Of*Rifle Volunteers ! 


To show no wish for fighting, 
Our forces we'd increase ; 





But ’tis our foes by frighting 
We best may keep at peace. 

For who will dare molest us 
When, to buzz about their ears, 

All along onr coast, there swarms a host 
Of Rifle Volunteers ? 


Abroad ill winds are blowing, 
Abroad war’s vermin swarm ; 
What may hap there’s no knowing, 
We may not ’scapo the storm. 
Athirst for blood, the Eagles 
May draw our dove’s-nest near ; 
But we'll scare away all birds of prey 
With our Rifle Volunteers ! 


No menace we’re intending, 
Offence to none we mean, 
We arm but for defending 
Our country and our Queen! 
To British hearts ’tis loyalty 
’Tis love her name endears : 
Up! then, and form! shield her from harm! 
Ye Rifle Volunteers ! : 
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From Household Words, 
MY LADY CRUMP. 

My Lady Crump was a fortunate woman. 
She was the uncontrolled mistress of a large 
fortune ; possessed a fine estate in the coun- 
try; and could (had she been so minded) 
have enacted the part of a Lady Bountiful as 
well as any sober-minded, well-endowed gen- 
tlewoman of the last century. She lived in a 
grand old manor-house, full of deep bay-win- 
dows, and dark oak panels, gorgeous with 
carving, set in a beautiful terraced garden, 
rich in cedars and yews. In the midst of the 
pleasaunce lay a pretty lake, peopled with 
gold fish, and studded with graceful swans, 
Her handsome, but lumbering tub of a coach 
drawn by the sleekest ard most satin-coated 
of horses, and driven by the most sober of 
coachmen, paced in solemn state up the fine 
elm avenue leading to the house. Lofty pil- 
lars on either side of the gate bore the arms 
of my Lady Crump, namely, gules, on a bend 
sable between six sebants’ or, three purses 
argent. Stately peacocks stepped majesti- 
cally before the door, spreading their glorious 
trains in the sunshine, and myriads of doves 
cooed softly from the dovecot. Acres of gar- 
dens stretched away to the south, yielding 
great harvests of golden fruit. Plenty seemed 
to breathe in the very air of the house, and 
corpulence was the rule therein. 

My lady’s waiting gentlewoman was comely 
and stout, and sailed about in rich sober-tinted 
silk gowns, gorgeous to behold, followed by 
the pet lapdog, who could only have earned 
that title from reposing in the ample lap of 
Glumdalclitch, for none of mere mortal mould 
could by any chance have contained him. The 
staid butler was so portly, he looked as if he 
ought to have been moved on castors; and 
the chaplin was as round and rosy as one of 
his own apples. The cook, as in duty bound, 
was the fattest of all,—a perfect mounfain of 
solid flesh ; and the very maids and scullions 
were as buxum and plump as partridges fed 
on wheat, There was a broad smile over the 
whole face of the house, as it lay basking in 
the full blaze of the sun, surrounded by great 
bright hollyhocks and sunflowers, and gar- 
landed with huge red roses “ from garret to 
basement,” every window gleaming with sun- 
shine. 

The only person who did not laugh and 
grow fat,—the one little blot on all this life 
and sunshine,—was my Lady Crump herself, 
the owner of it all. 
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She was a little, plain, spare woman, with 
hardly an ounce of flesh about her ; with pale 
feeble-looking hair, and weak ‘eyes’ that never 
could have perpetrated ‘a flash or twinkle in 
their whole existence. Her complexion was 
wan and indefinite,—for she seemed not to 
have blood enough in her body for one good 
wholesome blush, Her hands were -long, 
pale, and feeble; not possessing character 
enough to look like claws, but flabby and cold 
enough for fungus. Her voice was a ghost: 
not from want of power, but from absence of 
spirit or tone. She always dressed in dingy 
grays, or faded greens, and wore silks that 
did not make a grand rustle, but that feebly 


,| hissed and shivered, like damp, dead leaves 


blowing about. Her outward appearance was 
a faithful sign of her inward character. She 
was a dreary, melancholy creature, that lived 
in her beautiful house like an owl in sunshine, 
She never appreciated the comforts she pos- 
sessed, but was always craving for something 
either beyond her reach, or that which, when 
obtained, lost its charm. In fact, she was the 
living and concentrated essence of discontent. 
The mood of the silly princess, who longed 
for the roc’s egg to complete her otherwise 
perfect palace, was my Lady Crump’s normal 
mental condition. She had been an only 
child, and became a soiled one. Every wish 
was anticipated, every want was met by her 
parents; so that she never knew the luxury 
of making a wholesome wish, and then 
healthily toiling to obtain it. She was, in point 
of riches, a sort of Miss Kilmansegg; and, 
like that renowned lady, her natural tastes 
and aspirations became perverted and eccen- 
tric. Her whole existence was one dissatis- 
fied longing after what was beyond her reach, 
as asickly plant in a cellar is drawn in dis- 
torted fashion to the light. All her servants 
and retainers had been duly and rigidly 
trained not to thwart her, nor cross her, in 
any way, so that had she nen she 
wished she had the moon, they would have 


uttered in chorus, “I wish you had, my Lady 
Crump.” 


As it was, not a day passed that she did 


not wish for something unreasonable. One 
day it would be for the robust health of Phoebe 
Budd, the milkmaid : another day she wished 
she had such a lover as Rogers, the handsome 
young blacksmith: an idea that would have 
created mortal’ terror and dismay in said 
Rogers’ mind, had he known it. .One week 
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she. would saunter about,  envying. Betty 
Brood her numerous tribe of wild black-eyed 
children, the pest; and dread of the whole 
parish. The ensuing week she would murmur 
and repine that. Heaven had not made her a 
man, to be able to win glory and scars in the 
wars of the time. 

Her charitable impulses were so feeble and 
uncertain that she would stare vacantly out of 
her coach window on, a poor shivering half- 
starved beggar, and, after leaving him 
crouchd up miles behind on the bleak road, 
would mutter dolefully :— 

“T wish I had given that poor man some- 
thing.” 

“] wish you had, my Lady Crump,” would 
earnestly say her kind-hearted chaplain. 
Many angels visited her unawares, but my 
Lady Crump entertained them not, and they 
spread their wings and went to more humble 
but more cheerful hosts, 

When the summer came with its roses and 
lilies, and wreathed the old manor-house with 
a living garland of fragrance and bloom, and 
the birds twittered and sung the whole day 
long, my Lady Crump had her chair taken to 
a dark, cool corner of the stately room, and 
would fretfully say :-— 

“TJ wish we had done with the hot summer 
weather.” e 

“TI wish we had, my Lady Crump,” the 
starched old butler would answer gravely. 

And, when the lake was one sheet of ice, 
and the cedar was hung with glittering drops, 
while sheets of white snow covered the lawn 
like an ermine mantle, my Lady Crump would 
muffle herself up to her nose in costly furs 
and velvets. She had her easy-chair wheeled 
almost into the great fire of logs, that went 
roaring half-way up the huge chimney, and 
said dolefully :— 

“T wish we had the summer back again.” 

“T wish we had, my Lady Crump,” would 
be sure to come from some one or other, 

And so she lived on, day by day, moaning 
and pining, never satisfied, till her life drew 
near to its close. During her last lingering 
illness her incessant weak cry was :— 

“T wish I had my health again.” 

And it was as dexterously responded to as 
ever by physician and nurse :— 

“T wish you had, my Lady Crump.” 

And then .Phoebe Budd, going up to the 
housekeeper’s room to be paid for some 
needlework, saw the large sunny window 
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darkened, and knew that my Lady Crump 
lay a-dying. And she told Roger so, as they 
both. trudged merrily to the fair, to lay out: 
their long-hoarded savings in furniture, ready 
for, their wedding : long wished for, and toiled: 
for early and late, and now. coming at last. 
They both said mechanically, “Poor Lady: 
Crump!” and then went on to wonder if her 
heir would Jet them rent the new cottage or 
no. And my Lady Crump, lying in her dark- 
ened room, with all the sharpened senses of 
death, heard the distant sound of their merry 
voices, as they went down the elm avenue she 
was to see no more. 

“TI wish I were in their place!” she faintly 
sighed. 

“I wish you were, my Lady Crump,” said 
her starched gentlewoman. 

Then my.Lady Crump lay long after this, 
in a kind of dream, and the pleasant summer 
hours flew on till the warm light of the set- 
ting sun lay bright and golden on the rich 
green boughs of the cedar hard by. The 
loud notes of a bird, singing nearer the case- 
ment than usual, aroused my Lady Crump 
so that she moved her thin hand wearily’on 
the silken counterpane. 

“] wish it was night,” she moaned, tunel 
her dim eyes from the warm golden rays that 
lay in long lines over her bed. * 

“I wish it was, my—” half, uttered the 
gentlewoman, stopped by a look of pain and . 
horror on the chaplain’s face, as he stood 
gazing quietly on the wasted features before 
him. For he knew that night was coming— 
almost come—with great black shadowy 
wings, clouding over the few. gleams of the 
past—a night that was to know no waking. 

Again her lips moved, and he bent over her 
to catch the words. 

“T wish I had my life to live over again.” 

“T wish you had, my Lady Crump,” fer- 
vently and solemnly ejaculated the abigietne 

And so she died, 

Now this record of my Lady Crump is 
taken from authentic sources; and to prove 
this, 1 have just received a communication 
from my erudite and ingenious friend, Doctor 
Diggemout, F.S.A. He has discovered the 
remains of an ancient ballad, fragments of 
which have been long current in our nurse- 
ries, and which, from internal evidence, man 
ifestly chronicles the life and death. of my 
Lady Crump. It is true that she is there 
designated under the ambiguous title of the 
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Little Old Woman ; but any one studying the 
description of her, and her style ‘of living, 
must feel convinced that this pseudonym is 
very transparent. Iwill not enter into my 
learned friend’s dissertation on the value of 
ballad lore, as throwing light on the charae- 
teristics and history of a nation, but’ will, in 


support of my assertion, quote the opening’ 


verse 


“ There was an old woman, 
And what do you think ? 
She lived upon nothing 
But victuals and drink ; 
Victuals and drink 
Were the chief of her diet, 
And yet this old woman 
Could never be quiet.” 

If this proof is not sufficient, take the 
closing verse :— 

* This little old woman, 

On dying, we find, 
Left nothing, except 
A large fortune 
So pity her fate, 
Gentle reader, and say 
Such women are not 
To he found ev’ry day.” 

And thus arose the proverb; so that, 
whenever any one is unreasonable or dis- 
contented, and reiterates dolefully, “I wish I 
had such, or such a thing!” he is silenced by 
the rejoinder in chorus, of all within hearing, 
“I wish you had, my Lady Crump!” And it 
is a sad fact, that though the original is de- 
funet, yet my Lady Crump’s mantle has de- 
scended partially, if not entirely, on very 
many even of our own day. People blessed 
with health, wealth, and youth, are yet fre- 
quently seized with an insatiable craving for 
some particular roc’s egg, which, even if they 
possessed it, would bean unsuitable disfigure- 
ment to their dwellings. Aind, while thus fix- 
ing their eyes on some unattainable and 
doubtful: good, they miss many tangible ben- 
efits; besides many innocent joys and plea- 
sures, simple luxuries which even the poorest 
ean enjoy, and the richest ought to value. 
They linger listlessly through the present 
sunshiny moment, dreaming of some future 
day that may come loaded with rain and 
storm, instead of making the very utmost 
use of the bright gleam they possess now, and 
thereby laying up stores of sunny memories 
for days less bright to come. 

We may be endowed with wealth untold ; 
with unbroken health; with all the vigors 
and energy of youth, and yet lack that crown- 


hind ; 





ing presence of all,—the power of enjoyment. 
It is the nearest approach to happiness that 
is humanly jpossible, and it opens the heart 
with even such tiny keys as the scent of the 
many-blossomed may, or the song of the 
bees in the golden broom. 

O ye deluded followers of my Lady Crump 
—inheritors of her mantle, more fatal than 
the garment of Nessus, while you ‘eagerly 
peep with one eye, through your teleseope, at 
far-off love or fame, wealth or distinction— 
you miss all the nearer but more vulgar treas- 
ures of green fields and blue skies, humble 
love, and quiet competence. Renounce your 
allegiance to her, and be free; strive to train 
up the tendrils of your hearts more willingly 
in their appointed station, and put on the 
spectacles of contentment, through which 
wise man sees the world. Copy Nature's 
beautiful adaptability; whereby, although her 
fundamental laws are as unchangeable as 
those of the Medes and Persians, her minor 
rules are determined by circumstance. I do 
not mean when she gives to peculiar climates 


their most useful and life-giving forms of veg- _ 


etation, as in the giant cactus of Mexico, 
whose juicy leaves quench the thirst of men 
and mule, or the best tracts of melons, which, 
as Doctor Livingstone tells us,’was food for 
all, from the tiny insett to the lordly elephant. 
Not in this alone do we see her accommodat- 
ing herself to her place, clothing sterile 
regions with a verdure and a beauty peculiar 
to themselves; but her most useful lesson is 
nearer home. You have only to watch a treé 
planted in some confined nook or corner. It 
is true it does not flourish in all the beauty 
and unconstrained freedom that was intended 
for it; but yet, cramped and knotted, angular 
and misshapen though it be, it sends out its 
green branches of cheerfulness and content- 
ment even in the close prison-yard or dense 
city garden, to cheer and encourage some 
lonely heart, pining for fresh air and sunshine. 
It knows not the ambrosia of gentle dews, 
and delicious cool rains, but drinks, unrepin- 
ingly, the dank fog or the inky stream that 
has imbibed all the sooty particles from roofs 
and gutters. Yet it stretches out its green 
fingers as far as it can to catch the least 
gleam of comfort, reaching far up for a tiny 
glimpse of blue sky and fresher air, 

In all’phases of life in which we are placed 
there is something to be gathered and gained 
—some softening gleam of love and prayer” 


f-o.0 Seas a 
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—-some humanizing influence that is to work 
for our good, Above all, let us.steer ¢lear of 
the rock on which my Lady Crump went 
down :—. : , 
In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
Yet sickening of a vague disease,— 
The growing and inveterate sickness of the 
heart—discontent. Good Isaac Walton says: 
“Let us not repine, nor think the gifts of God 
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unequally. bestowed... If we see another 
abound with riches, when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep these riches 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle 
that they clog him with weary days,and_rest- 
less nights, even when others sleep quietly. 
Let us therefore be thankful for health and 
competence, and above all for a quiet con-. 
science !” 








Some New Asrrorts or Inpra-Rupper.— 
New applications of india-rubber to mechanical 
purposes are being discovered almost every 
month: in springs to lift the saw in sawing- 
machines, aise with a considerable economy of 
power, for the saw descends by its own weight, 
and needs no push to raise it: in springs for 
cables, or for moorings, proof against any strain 
to which they may be subject: and in a new 
code of signals recently introduced into the navy 
at Plymouth, comprising a series of flexible 
cones, By substituting india-rubber cloth. for 
canvas, one set of ropes or halliards is got rid 
of—namely, that by which the cone was hauled 
down, for the india-rubber collapses and descends 
of itself, and only réquires the rope which hauls 
itup. Attach a bundle of india-rubber ropes or 
springs to a beam overhead ; stretch down spring 
after spring, and hook them to the heavy weight 
to be lifted, and presently the weight rises as it 
were of itself. Mr. Hodges of Southampton 
Row has invented many: ingenious applications 
of this sort. His india-rubber radiating carriage- 
springs obviate entirely the effect of jolts and 
noise upon driver and passengers. The wheels 
are of course heard to rattle upon the pavement ; 
but there is no communication of the sound 
through the carriage. A layer of volcanized 
india-rubber is inserted in the joints of the girders 
of the new Westminster Bridge. There have 
been also some very clever applications of india- 
rubber to surgical instruments, producing re- 
sults by mere elasticity, which could only be ac- 
complished otherwise by complicated mechanism. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





I am less and less anxious to make formal 
vindications of the goodness of God. It needs 
.no advocate, It will take care of itself. In 
spite of clouds, men who have eyes believe in 
the sun, and none but the blind can seriously 
question the Creator’s goodness. We hear in- 
deed of men led into doubts on this point by 
their sufferings ; but these doubts have generall 
a deeper source than the evils of life. Suc 
skepticism is a moral disease; the growth of 
some open or lurking depravity. It is not 


created, but brought into light, by the pressure 
of suffering. It is indeed true, that agood man, 
in seasons of pocalier, repeated, pressing calam- 
ities, may fall into dejection and_ perplexity. 
His faith may tremble for a moment. The 
passing cloud may hide thesun. But deliberate 
iabitual questions of God’s benevolence argue 
great moral deficiency. Whoever sees the glory 
and feels within himself the power of disinter- 
ested goodness, is quick to recognize it in others, 
especially in his Creator. He sees in his own 
love 8 sign, expression, and communication of 
Uncreated, Unbounded, All-originating Love. 
The idea of malignity in the Infinite Creator 
shocks his moral nature, just as a palpable. con- 
tradiction offends his reason. He repels it with 


indignation and horror.— Channing. 





A TELEGRAM from Vienna, dated June 4, 
announced that— 


“This morning a great religions solemnity, 
with procession and public prayers, took place 
here, imploring Heaven to bless our arms” with 
victory. All the members of the Imperial fam- 
ily and the Ministers were present. The Mass 
was read by Monseigneur Lucca, the Nuncio to 
the Pope.” 


Another telegram of the same date from No- 
vara, conveyed the following intelligence :— 


‘ PHE EMPEROR TO THE EMPRESS. 


“At 11:30 a great victory was won at the 
bridge of Magenta ; 5,000 prisoners are'taken, 
and 15,000 of the enemy are killed or wounded.” 

Parodying a well-known French translation 
of a celebrated Latin verse, wo: may: observe 
that— 


“ Heaven and the Pontiff did in this divide, 

Tt chose the conquering, he the conquered 
side.” 

It is quite clear that papal infallibility does 
not extend to. the knowledge of which is.the 
right side to pry for, or the Pope never would 
'have suffered his Nuncio to say mass. for the 
Austrians at the very time that they were being 
soundly licked by the French. oo 
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From Household Words. 
AN OLD STORY. 
Tae city holds high festival to-day ; 
The people, senate, emperor, all are met ; 
The circus burns with gem and gold array, 
Above, close-rank’d, the surging crowd is set ; 
Below are gather’d, arm’d with spear and net, 
They that for Rome’s delight to death are come; 
Afar strange sounds, heard indistinctly yet, 
But heard too well, strike Hope the flatterer 
dumb, 
The . ’s hungry voice blends with th’ inhuman 
hum. 


But now the strife of man with man is o’er. 

Take hence the dead ; the unenvied conqueror 
crown ; 

For slave with fellow slave shall fight no more, 

Nor peer with peer dispute a vile renown, 

But man with beast. Down with the barriers, 
down ! 

And let the kingly savage come this way! 

Like some dark chicf, with terror-striking frown 

He comes, he comes, impatient of delay,— — 

The dreadful lion comes, and darkens all the 
day. 


Pale, but determined, scarce three steps aside, 

Stands the proud victim, passionless as trance, 

Yet inly weeps, for all his Stoic pride, 

As memory throws far back her longing glance, 

And where the fleet young steps once led the 
dance, 4 

Again he sports a child amid the reeds, 

Or plucks wild fruit by his loved lake’s expanse, 

Or listens while across the blowing meads, 

A voice comes down the wind which chants his 
father’s deeds. 


He knows that voice, which calls as mothers 
call, 

From some lost world to grief-bewilder’d men. 

But hark ! a roar, that might whole woods ap- 
al, 

Bursts from the infuriate lord of glade and glen, 

And, lo! Androclus wakes to life again : 

Resolved he turns, for it were gain to die, 

And nobly heedless how or where or when, 

Looks calmly down with sad, victorious eye : 

The man and lion gaze while Rome sits breath- 
less by. 

The lordly beast in baffled wonder stands, 

Like to a man that seeks some haunting thought, 

Some deéd that, writon Time’s unresting sands, 

Life’s winds have rased, scarce knowing what is 
sought : 

So by the sylvan king hath memory wrought ; 

And, with a lion’s courtesy and grace, 

As one in forest knighthood fairly taught, 

With lowly, lofty mein, and gentle pace, 

He up and as he moves recalls a well-loved 
ace. 


With the old feeling the old thought comes back, 

And the glad lion hails his friend once more : 

Love sheathes his talons opening for attack, 

Till he that late had slain would now adore. 

He knows those hands, and licks them o’er and 
o’er, 
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That kind, low voice, those gra¢ious eyes’ he 


. ‘knows; 
And feeding on the pleasant thoughts of yore, 
He fawns, as once in that old Forest close, 
Such kindness to the man the grateful lion 
shows. 


Nor less Androclus hails his sylvan friend, 

But with true love his old acquaintance greets: 

Strange scenes revive, long, wavering branches 
bend . 

O’er a dim cave in the wild wood’s retreats, 

Where all the forest emperors have their seats, 

Where erst one good lion gave him rest, 

Protected, fed him, brought him dainty meats, 

Old times revive ; caressing and caress’d, 

The lion and the man their mutual joy attest. 


But, hark! a voice like ocean murmurs round ; 

Tlie universal shout of Rome is there, 

And all that mighty and tumultuous sound 

Flies eddying back upon the ringing air. 

Some bless the gods that work this marvel fair, 

Some praise the lion. But the people cries, 

“ Grace, grace for man and beast! Spare, Em- 
peror, spare !” 

“ Grace, grace for both!” the lord of Rome re- 


plies. 
* Ho, lictor! call the slave: nor man nor lion 
dies!” 


In that imperial presence bows the slave, 

And there is stillness as when men lie dead, 

Oras when Death himself near some fresh grave 

Passes, and all stand hush’d to hear his tread : 

So, with still face, and downward listening 
head, 

The living city round her sovereign stands. 

“ Tell, thou,” the world’s majestic master said, 

“ From what far depths of undiscover’d lands, 

What forest shades unknown, or realms of 
desert sands, 


“Thou and thy strange companion here are 
come 


? 
And how a man and lion first were friends. 
What dear remember’d ties, what-common home, 
What mutual impulses, or kindred ends, 


Could link you in one fate? What genius lends 

A lion such sweet soul, and to a man 

Such tender care, and such high grace extends ?” 

From side to side the applauding murmur ran ; 

Then ceased the world’s great lord, and thus the 
slave began :— 


“My master, in the years dead long ago, 

Held golden realms in Afric, far away, 

But nought of human ruth his heart might 
know, 

For it was cold as winter frore and gray, 

So I, his slave, was tortured night and day, 

And tears and only sorrow were my food. 

I hoped, but hope will pine for long delay, 

I pray’d, but the deaf gods unpitying stood ; 

Desperate, hy length I fled to secret rock and 
wood. 


“ Over the barren, fiery sands I wander’d, 
*Mid the blue panic of the changless sky ; 
And, as my starless destiny I ponder’d, 
Careless of life I grew, and wish’d to dic,— 
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The great, the noble pass, and why not I? 

Then a revived, that leaves not king nor 
slavo, 

And fairer now it seem’d to fight than fly 

In that great battle won but by the brave: 

Swift as my thought I rose to seek some shelter- 
ing cave. 


“ Far’off, far off, it lay, near flowing waters, 

Veil’d amid grasses sheath’d with spear-like 
halm, 

Where flowers of gorgeous hue, earth’s regal 
daughters, 

White, scarlet orange scent the air with balm, 

Where lithe and arrowy stands the plumed 
palm, 

Still in the dread blue glare of blinding noon ; 

Here, when night dropp’d her shadow black but 
calm, 

With weary eyes and heart all out of tune, 

I saw that welcome cave beneath the full-faced 
moon. 


“Scarce had I enter’d, scarce an opening found 
Where the pale light and vesper wind might 
ass, 

Wisk slants: o’er the witch-like landscape 
round, 

I saw, slow-moving through the blood-dropp’d 
grass, 

A wounded lion creep. ‘ Woe and alas! 

This death is come fer me!’ aghast I cried ; 

‘But where yon water drowns the wild morass, 

From all the ills that mortal life betide, 

That refuge will I seck which men and gods 
provide!’ 


“But, lo! a wonder! for, with lingering pace, 

The deadly lion comes, subdued and meek, 

And human-like, looks in my human face, 

And seems as he with human voice would 
speak ; 

And then, like some huge wave broken and 
weak, 

Throws his gaunt length upon the cave’s rude 
floor, 

And as man’s aid some wounded child may 
seek, 

The gentle beast sought mine. ‘The gods re- 
store 

The golden years,’ I cried, ‘and Love is king 
once more !” 


“He raised his suffering foot, he held it near, 

While from the wound the cause of pain I drew; 

And then, as use and converse lessen’d fear, 

And mutual trust ’twixt man and lion grew, 

I press’ the sore, I bathed and cleansed it, too, 

Till pure of gravel and sharp fretting sand ; 

Then did the princely king his strength renew, 

And, free from pain, in child-like meekness 
grand 

He slept, his loving foot still resting in my hand. 


“For three long years the lion was. my mate, 
The sentinel who watch’d my sleeping hours, 
And in our desert realm and lonely state 

True brother kings were we, and loving powers ; 
And often would I garland him with flowers, 
And stroke his head, and plait his tawny mane; 
And oft would he, ’mid reeds and sylvan bow- 

ers, 
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Hunt the swift prey, and to our hermit reign 
With food for his dear mate would still return 
again. : 


“ And evermore the daintiest share was mine 

Of all the game the royal hunter took ; 

I made the sun my fire, his flame divine 

Stealing Prometheus-like; the crystal brook 

Cool’d ~ parch’d lips, while still, with earnest 
look, 

The lion near me crouch’d, or with me fed, 

And in my face, as in an open book, 

Each flitting thought or changing fancy read, 

Or slumber’d by my side, or follow’d where I 
led. 


“ Time fled ; and in that fair but wild oasis 

Refuge I found from fortune’s cruel blast, 

And ever down the mountain’s marble basis 

I saw the shadows which the palm-trees cast 

Lengthen or lessen, as the daylight pass’d 

Athwart the peak of the blue burning air, 

But fear and hate of man still held me fast, 

And oft I sigh’d for what I dreamed of fair 

In wee world might lie beyond my rocky 
air. 


“Years pass’d. I wearied of this barren life, 

So void of noble care and tender grace, 

‘ And give me back,’ I cried, ‘ the unequal strife, 

The agony and tumult of the race ; 

Once more I pine to see a human face, 

To hear sweet human speech, and man with 
men. 

Abroad is gone the lion to the chace, 

And I am free to leave this loathsome den,’ 

I said, and to the world, O fool! return’d agen. 


“ Three days I wander’d o’er the burning sands; 

On the fourth morn I saw the glittering light 

Of arms fall round me, from uplifted hands; 

In vain, in vain I look’d, now left now right, 

Swart-featured men, red-handed from the fight, 

Stood round a chief whom most I knew my 
foe,— 

One that in earlier years had felt the might 

Which clothes the arm truth weapons for the 
blow: 

To him this hour atoned for years of guilty woe. 


‘“‘A slave once more. O, grief and drear dis- 
aster ! 

Over the sands, and o’er the wild sea-foam, 

This, my chief foe, to an unpitying master 

Led me in chains, where late my lord had egme, 

To the world’s mother city, sceptred Rome. 

What could I do? My strength was to be’ 
meek ; 

A slave can have nor will, law, friend, nor 
home: 

I stood before my tyrant bow’d and weak, 

With Sogo ue eyes, and hollow hueless. 
cheek. 


«Master, receive,’ I cried, ‘an humbled slave; 

Each word of thine shall be my oracle, 

And, taught by sorrow to be meek and brave, 

I with a loyal Seren will serve thee well, 

So thou forgive me what of old befel.’ 

I ceased; but soon a voice, cold, stern, and 
clear, 
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Froze wy, young hopes like flowers ia wintry 


‘Hence, to the lions, hence!’ Three slaves 
stood near ; 

They did his wicked will, and therefore am I 
here. 


“ The da the Emperor knows, Thine eyes be- 
ol 


The gentle nurture of this royal beast. 
He, too, it seems, the generous and the bold, 
That watch’d my sleep, that spread the desert 


feast, 
That had the freedom of the gongeous East ; 
He, too, like me, is captive and a slave. 
Speak, and he, too, like me may be released. 
See, how he gives me back the love I give; 
See, how the milder gods would grant the boon 
I crave!” 
The tale is told ; a glad tumultuous cry 
Shows that the people’s heart is greatly stirr’d; 
And Evoe! Evoe; hurtlings rings on high, 
And Euge! Euge! echoing round is heard, 
With many a crowned and victorious word, 
In praise of that strange-storied fugitive. 
Well has the gentle slave his prayer preferr’d : 
* Live, live!” they cry: “the Emperor life will 
ive | 
O, live, then, noble slave ; thou princely lion, 
live!” 


They live: the lion and the man are free. 

Ay, theirs is life and freedom which renews 
The light of life, and makes it bliss to be. 

Ay, theirs is life whose heaven.of changing hues 
Sheds love’s delicious warmth and hope’s sweet 


ews 

Over all hearts save those whom wrong makes 
mad; 

Thus, e’en Androclus his despair subdues, 

Lifts his meek head, nor servile now, nor sad; 

For with the light of freedom his calm eyes are 
glad. 


Forth fares he, follow’d by his forest mate, 

For such true-hearted friendship who ean sever, 

The lion and the man so link’d by fate 

The imperial will of Rome now links forever, 

And from Androclus parts the lion never ; 

But stitl, in silken leash submissive led, 

Where through the city flows the golden river, 

The lion meekly bows his regal head, 

And wears a human look, and walks with 
,4 princely tread. 


And ever, as from house to house they go, 

Some welcome gift the wondering inmates bring, 

While flower-like round them gentle fancies 
grow, 

And glorify the beggar to a king; 

For noble ends from lowliest service spring ; 

Love with her magic wand turns out to gold, 

And shows fair uses in each meanest thing, 

And thus the houseless churl elate and bold, 

In pride and reverence walk’d in the great days 
of old. 


So with Androclus and his friend it fares 
In Rome’s proud ways, ere fall the Olympian 
powers, 





Still for the pilgrim twain some hand prepares, 
And through the vernal days. and summer hours, 
The people strew the knightly beast with flow- 


ers, 
Yet knightlier through their love and gentleness; 
And infant fingers cull from glimmering bowers, 
The starry blooms that haunt eaeh dim recess, 
And “ee him as for sport in this sweet sylvan 
ress. 


And as with calm and stately step they march, 
‘Tho people watch them with admiring eye,— 
Through winding street and under sculptured 


arch, 

Half-veil’d in roses, as they linger by, 

And ever rings the loud exulting cry: 

‘“‘ Behold the lion! ‘he that in the East 

Did make the man his guest and dear ally; 

Behold the man that heal’d the courteous 
beast,— 

The noble fellow-slayes whom Rome from. death 
released.” 





THE CLOWN’S SONG. 


“ Here I am! ”—and the House rejoices ; 
Forth I tumble from out the slips ; 
“ Here I am!”—and a hundred voices 
Welcome me on with laughing lips. 

The Master with easy pride, 

Treads the sawdust down ; 

Or quickens the horse’s stride, 

And calls for his jesting clown. 


“What, ho, Mr. Merriman !—Dick, 
Here’s a lady that wants your place.” 
I throw them a somerset, quick, 
And grin in some beauty’s face. 
I tumble and jump and chaff, 
And fill them with wild delights ; 
Whatever my sorrow, I laugh, 
Thro’ the summer and winter nights. 


I joke with the men, if I dare ; 
Do they strike, why I cringe and stoop ; 
And I ride like a bird in air, 
And I jump through the blazing hoop. 
Whatever they say or do, 
I am ready with joke and jibe ; 
And, whenever the jests are new, 
I follow, like all my tribe. 


But life is not all a jest, 
Whatever the wise ones say ; 
For when I steal home to rest 
(And I seek it at dawn of day), 
If winter. there is no fire ; 
If summer, there is no air : 
My welcome’s a hungry choir 
of children, and scanty fare. 


My wife is as lean a scold 
As famine can make man’s wife ; 
We are both of us sour and old 
With drinking the dregs of life. 
Yet, why doI sigh? I wonder 
Would the “ Pit ” or the “ Boxes ” sigh, 
Should I wash off my paint, and, under, 
Show how a Fool must die ? 
—All the Year Round. 
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